Glossary 


ABSOLUTE 
Absolutus 

Generally I use the English cognate 
for absolutus. But there were contexts 
in which an alternative seemed better: 
sometimes “unconditional” or “finished” 
(or for adverbial forms, “without qualifi- 
cation,” “without reservation,” “without 
exception,” etc.) seemed to me to convey 
more clearly the sense absolutus had in 
the context. 

In political contexts, however, absolu- 
tus has a theoretical importance I don’t 
think it has elsewhere. There I felt it 
necessary to stick consistently to “abso- 
lute.” Spinoza’s usage is influenced by 
Hobbes, who had a regress argument 
designed to show that any government 
must provide for someone (some indi- 
vidual human being or group of human 
beings) to be the final decision maker, 
and thus to have absolute power, i.e., a 
power not at risk of being overridden 
by any other human will. Cf. Hobbes 
DCy, vi, 18, and Grotius 1625/1683, I, iii, 
7. Hampton 1986, 98-105, has a useful 
discussion of Hobbes’ argument. 


ACCOMMODATE 
Accommodare 

Frequently the TTP uses this verb to 
indicate that the way scriptural revelation 


is expressed reflects the limited under- 
standing either of the prophets them- 
selves or of their audience. But he makes 
an exception to this generalization for 
Jesus. Cf. i, 41; iv, 17, 29-31. 


ACTION, ACT 
Actio, actus, factum 

Actio is used most frequently to refer 
to human actions, but also sometimes 
to the actions of God and of nature. In 
this volume I have not found it used in 
the special sense it has in the Ethics (E 
Ill D3). At TTP vi, 43, God’s action is 
identified with the refraction and reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays which produces 
the rainbow. 

Actus occurs only infrequently in Vol- 
ume II, and then without any apparent 
distinction between it and actio, never to 
refer to the actualization of a potentiality. 
Factum occurs occasionally in the sense 
of “action,” e.g., at TTP xx, 21. 


ADVANTAGE 
Commodum 


AFFECT 
Affectus 

Affectus is a technical term in Spi- 
noza’s philosophical psychology, which 
translators have often rendered by “emo- 
tion.” I don’t find that broad enough to 
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cover the various states Spinoza includes 
under that heading. He counts as affects 
desire and dispositions or character traits 
(such as nobility and tenacity). We must 
also remember that an affect is not just 
a psychological item. E HI D3 defines 
an affect as an affection of the body, by 
which its power of acting is increased 
or diminished, and at the same time the 
ideas of these affections. We should not 
equate affects with passions (though Spi- 
noza himself is not always careful about 
that distinction). When we ourselves are 
an adequate cause of the affect, it is an 
action in the technical sense of E II D2. 


AFFIRMATION, APPROVAL 
Approbatio 


AGE, CENTURY, GENERATION 
Saeculum 

Saeculum is ambiguous among the 
various terms I’ve used to translate it. 
Often it is difficult to be sure how long 
a period of time Spinoza had in mind. 
In my English usage a generation is only 
about a quarter of a century, whereas an 
age might last for several centuries. In 
biblical studies a generation is sometimes 
taken to be a period of forty years. Some- 
times it may not matter which English 
term we use. When it does matter, I’ve 
tried to be conservative in my transla- 
tion, so as not to make Spinoza seem 
to overstate his case. In TTP viii, 17 
and 20, Spinoza says that the author of 
the Pentateuch lived many saecula after 
Moses. We might translate saecula by 
“century” here. Spinoza does believe, and 
will subsequently argue, that the author 
of the Pentateuch is also the “author” 
(i.e., person primarily responsible for the 
final version) of the historical sequence 
from Joshua through 2 Kings, and so 
must have lived no earlier than the post- 
exilic period, several hundred years after 
the time when we suppose Moses to 
have lived. But in TTP viii, 17 and 20, 
Spinoza has not argued that yet, and 
what he has argued at that point sup- 
ports only the weaker conclusion. So I 


attribute to him only the weaker claim: 
many generations. 


AGREE, AGREEMENT 
Convenire, consensus 

Convenire is the verb Spinoza uses in 
the TP to describe the act of two (or 
more) people who make an agreement 
to unite their forces (ii, 13). The act 
of agreement in itself creates no rights, 
except insofar as it expresses a shared 
intention to work together, which, to 
the extent that it is stable, increases the 
power of the parties. It is the increased 
power which, on Spinoza’s theory, gives 
rise to the rights they jointly have to 
protect themselves and, in general, to 
pursue their common interests (ii, 15). 
Consensus is the noun he uses in that 
context to refer to the agreement they 
make (ii, 16-17). 

But in a number of passages “con- 
sent” seemed the more apt translation 
for consensus: e.g., TTP iv, 36, where 
consensus is required for the faith which 
justifies in Paul; or in TTP v, 8, where 
the subject is Jesus’ condemnation of our 
inclinations to violate the moral law in 
Matthew 5:28; in TTP v, 25, where it’s 
the consent of the citizens in a democ- 
racy to their laws; and in TTP viii, 23, 
where it’s the consent of the people of 
Israel to the covenant at Mount Sinai. 


ALLIANCE, ALLY 
Foedus, confoederatus 


ANGER 
Ira 


A PRIORI/A POSTERIORI 
A priori/a posteriori 

Since the time of Leibniz the most 
common use of these Latin terms has 
been to mark a distinction between 
truths which can be known indepen- 
dently of experience (Leibniz’s “truths 
of reason”) and truths knowable only by 
appeal to experience (Leibniz’s “truths 
of fact”). But there is an older usage, 
deriving ultimately from Aristotle, 
and common in scholastic philosophy, 
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according to which knowing something 
4 priori means knowing it by its cause, 
and knowing it a posteriori means know- 
ing it from its effects. On the various 
forms this distinction can take, see 
Hamlyn 2006. 

In the seventeenth century it is some- 
times a difficult question which (if any) 
of these two senses is in play. Commen- 
tators on Descartes have found his use 
of these terms in the Second Replies 
(AT VII, 155-56) difficult to reconcile 
with either usage. Cf. Descartes 1963, 
II, 582n, with Descartes 1985, II, 110n. 
In the Spinozistic texts where these 
terms occur in Volume I (I/159/18-28, 
250/3-6; II/54/2-5), it seems clear that 
Spinoza is using these terms in the Aris- 
totelian/scholastic sense. Arguably that is 
also the sense in which Tschirnhaus and 
Spinoza use the term 4 priori in their 
correspondence. See Letters 59, 80, 82, 
and 83, and cf. AHW, 496. 


ARISTOCRACY 
Aristocratia 

In the TTP and early in the TP, Spi- 
noza’s use of this term seemed normal: 
an aristocracy is government by the few 
(who presumably become members of 
the ruling class by heredity). But in TP 
viii, 1, and TP xi, 1, Spinoza defines an 
aristocracy as a form of government in 
which the sovereign is a council made up 
of people chosen for that role, where the 
selection is done by the existing “aris- 
tocrats,” where in principle the whole 
people might be chosen as members of 
the governing council, and where no 
one has membership in the council as a 
matter of right, hereditary or otherwise. 
See also DEMOCRACY. 

It should be understood that mem- 
bership in the “aristocracy” in itself does 
not imply any kind of superiority. In TP 
viii, 2, Spinoza seems to think that few of 
those honored as aristocrats will possess 
genuine excellence. The “outstanding 
men” referred to there are not to be 
identified with those socially recognized 
as aristocrats. 


ARMY, MILITARY 
Militia 

I have used both “army” and “mili- 
tary” for militia, but I take “military” to 
be a broader term, covering both land 
forces and naval forces. I suspect that the 
broader term is often more appropriate, 
given the importance of naval forces in 
the Dutch wars in Spinoza’s lifetime. 


ART 
Ars 

Ars is much broader in its meanings 
than the English term derived from 
it, and occurs in a variety of senses, 
some positive, some negative, without 
its always being clear which is the best 
choice in the context. In addition to “art” 
I have used “skill,” “ingenuity,” “device,” 
and “cunning.” 

In a context like TTP xx, 34, artes 
probably needs to be taken as ranging 
over fields of study not normally taken 
now as “arts,” including the sciences. 
(One classical sense of ars is “a systematic 
body of knowledge and practical tech- 
niques, an art or science.” See OLD 5a.) 
In TP i, 2, artes refers to the rules wise 
political leaders would follow. 

Bonae artes, which I render “liberal 
studies,” occurs in two key passages 
in TTP xx (§§27 and 45), without its 
being clear from the context what studies 
Spinoza is referring to. My translation 
assumes he is thinking of studies which 
would free the mind. So there bonae artes 
might refer to the study of philosophy, 
literature, and history, but also to dis- 
ciplines like biblical scholarship, which 
Spinoza thinks of as being, in principle, 
a science. 


ARTICULATENESS 
Eloquentia 


ATHEISM 
Atheismus 

As noted in the Editorial Preface to 
the TTP (p. 48), people accused Spinoza 
of atheism before he had ever published 
anything which might have justified that 
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accusation. Perhaps he had acquired that 
reputation because his excommunication 
was known to have been based partly on 
his having held that God “only exists 
philosophically.” (See Curley 2015a.) 
In any case, Spinoza’s desire not to be 
thought an atheist was one reason he 
wrote the TTP (Letter 30). But his rejec- 
tion of traditional conceptions of God 
in that work only provided his critics 
with more grounds for their accusation. 

His defense against the charge early 
in Letter 43—“atheists are accustomed 
to seek honors and riches immoder- 
ately. I’ve always scorned those things.” 
(IV/219b)—uses a common stereotype of 
atheists to escape the label. It’s under- 
standable that Spinoza would wish to 
avoid being called an atheist, since that 
label had such negative connotations, 
but we might hope he could do better 
than that. 

In my view his best defense would 
take the following line. He does affirm 
the existence of God (E I P11), con- 
ceived as an absolutely infinite being 
(E I D6), where an absolutely infinite 
being consists of infinite attributes, each 
of which expresses an eternal and infi- 
nite essence. He denies that this being 
possesses a will or an intellect or such 
affects as desire and love (E I P31). This 
doctrine underlies his rejection of the 
various anthropomorphisms mentioned 
in the Editorial Preface, p. 49. 

The question, I think, is whether 
the advocates of organized religion are 
entitled to insist that anyone who does 
not accept their conception of God does 
not believe in God. Spinoza’s God does 
have a number of the properties tradi- 
tional religions ascribe to God. It’s an 
immutable first cause of all things, active 
everywhere in the universe, uncaused by 
anything else. It’s also, Spinoza would 
argue, a being humans can love. He 
thinks the love of God is our greatest 
good. His God does not issue com- 
mands, or perform miracles, or reveal 
itself to man in the way the God of the 


monotheistic religions is supposed to 
do. It is not the sort of God you can 
pray to for help in times of trouble. I 
can understand thinking that belief in 
so different a God makes for a very dif- 
ferent kind of religion. But I also think 
the ethical importance Spinoza attached 
to this belief weighs heavily in favor of 
regarding his view as a genuine, if eccen- 
tric, form of religious belief. (Here his 
reply to Van Velthuysen is helpful. See 
IV/220/28-221/20.) 

Some people prefer to call Spinoza, 
not an atheist, but a pantheist. It’s 
undeniable that Spinoza, in some sense, 
identifies God with Nature (E IV Pref). 
This is perhaps the most common reason 
for calling Spinoza a pantheist. (See, for 
example, Yandell 1998 or Mander 2012.) 
But in what sense does he identify God 
with Nature? Not, it seems, in the sense 
that he thinks the universe, the totality of 
(finite) things, is God. See the exchange 
with Van Velthuysen in Letters 42 and 
43 (IV/208/28-35, 223/5-10). More- 
over, E I P29S indicates that God is to 
be identified with Natura naturans, not 
with Natura unqualified. Natura natur- 
ans appears there to be the attributes of 
substance, a conclusion confirmed by KV 
I, viii. Whatever exactly the attributes 
are, they can hardly be identified with 
everything there is. 

One possible ground for classing Spi- 
noza as a pantheist would appeal, not to 
the Deus sive Natura language, but to his 
statement in Letter 6 (IV/36) that he 
does not separate God from nature as 
other philosophers do. Here we might 
observe that Spinoza’s God is not really 
distinct from Nature (understanding by 
“Nature” the totality of finite things). 
As Descartes defined this phrase, things 
really distinct from each other must each 
be capable of existing without the other 
(AT VII, 162). Spinoza maintains not 
only (what any traditional religious phi- 
losopher would say) that finite things 
cannot exist without God (E I P15), but 
also that God cannot exist without finite 
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things, since his production of them is a 
necessary consequence of his nature, not 
a matter of choice (E I P16). 

This seems undeniably correct. But 
though this line of thinking calls atten- 
tion to an important difference between 
Spinoza’s philosophy and traditional reli- 
gious philosophy, it also brings home the 
fact that even on the traditional view 
God and Nature are not really distinct. 
To satisfy the Cartesian requirements 
for real distinction it would have to 
be the case that both God and Nature 
are capable of existing apart from each 
other. And that’s something traditional 
religious philosophy does not hold, since 
it maintains that Nature cannot exist 
without God. 


AUTHOR, AUTHORITY 
Author, authoritas 

In classical Latin, author can mean 
(as in English) the originator or source 
of something (often, but not always, 
of a writing), or the person primarily 
responsible for an action or situation, 
or someone who has the authority to 
make a decision, or a writer who is an 
acknowledged expert in a subject. The 
first of these senses seems to be the most 
common one in Spinoza, though the 
second and third also occur, if rarely. 
I have not found the fourth sense. But 
in spite of the ambiguity of author, it 
seems that in Spinoza the related noun 
authoritas always occurs in the sense of 
“authority” and not “authorship.” TTP 
vii, 52, is a clear case. See also vii, 88-94. 
It is difficult to be sure that this is uni- 
versal, and TTP vii, 25, is one context 
where “authorship” is plausible. 

Closely related to author are the 
terms scriptor and scriba, which I have 
translated “writer” and “scribe.” Scriba 
occurs mainly in a stretch of text from 
TII/135-45. It seems clear that in Spi- 
noza’s usage a scriba is normally a copyist, 
and not an author in any of the common 
English senses of that term. His usage 
of scriptor is not so clear. Sometimes he 


seems to use author and scriptor inter- 
changeably (e.g., in TTP vi, 59; vii, 
15). Sometimes he makes a distinction 
between them: notably at TTP vii, 58. 
But it’s not obvious what that distinction 
is. I hypothesize that when he does make 
this distinction, he intends author to refer 
to someone who is the original composer 
of the work, whereas scriptor is a more 
general term, which might refer to the 
original composer, but might also refer 
to someone who is a copyist or even 
an editor. In favor of this, perhaps, is 
the slide from scriba to scriptor in TTP 
ix, 4445. 

An important context is viii, 44, where 
Spinoza makes a distinction between the 
supreme power in a state and authority. 


BEING 
Ens 


BELIEVE 
Credere 


TO BIND, BE BOUND 
Obligare, teneri, adstringi 

Spinoza uses a variety of verbs 
which seem to indicate that someone 
has been put under a moral obligation, 
difficult though this may seem to be 
to reconcile with his moral philosophy. 
Passages where this seems to be true 
include TTP v, 15; xvi, 18, 24; and TP 
iv, 4-5. This last passage is particularly 
rich and interesting. 

In some cases what binds is said to 
be jus naturale. This is puzzling for the 
reasons explained in the entry on Law, 
RIGHT. We might try to avoid the awk- 
wardness by taking a statement like “Pm 
bound (teneri) by jus naturale to choose 
the lesser of two evils” to mean, not 
that I’m obliged to make that choice, but 
simply that I can’t do otherwise. Pm not 
confident that this will work. Interesting 
is TTP xvi, 27, where what we are bound 
to do is something both compelled by 
necessity and urged by reason. In some 
cases what is said to bind is a passion, 


like hope or fear. See TTP xvi, 23. 
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BLESSEDNESS 
Beatitudo 


BODY, CORPOREAL, CORPOREALITY 
Corpus 


BONDAGE, SLAVERY 
Servitus 


CAPACITY 
Capacitas 


CARE, CONCERN, RESPONSIBILITY 
Cura 

Cura frequently occurs in contexts 
involving divine providence, such as 
TTP ii, 48; v, 38; vi, 37; vii, 27. But it 
has a wide range of uses, and seems to 
be properly translated “responsibility” in 
contexts like TP ii, 17, or viii, 16. 


CASE 
Casus 


CATHOLIC, UNIVERSAL 
Catholicus 

In classical Latin catholicus (a Lati- 
nization of the Greek katholike) means 
“universal.” But as Christianity began 
to establish itself in the ancient world, 
its dominant branch claimed the title 
“universal” for itself, even though its 
universality was compromised by other 
branches. Normally when Spinoza uses 
catholicus he means “universal,” and that 
is my default translation of the term. 
Sometimes (mainly in the correspon- 
dence with Burgh and Steno) the term 
really does refer to the Catholic Church 
or its members. Cf. the Pléiade 1453-54. 


CAUSE, REASON, EXPLANATION 
Causa 

The use of the Latin causa is much 
broader than is the use of its English 
cognate. So Spinoza and his corre- 
spondents frequently use it in contexts 
in which “reason” or “explanation” is a 
more natural translation. It also occurs 
quite frequently in the sense of a case 
or cause one might defend or fight for. 
I don’t index those (quite frequent) uses 
of causa which occur in what the OLD 


defines as “special ablatival senses,” such 
as lucri causa or hac de causa, where the 
term “cause” tends not to turn up in the 
translation. 


CERTAIN 
Certus 

Certus is a problem. It is very natural 
to translate it by “certain,” which has the 
advantage that its many meanings tend 
to overlap those of its Latin cognate. But 
the ambiguity of “certain” has its down- 
side. Which of the many possible senses 
is being used in the context? I have tried 
to restrict the use of “certain” to contexts 
where I thought the sense was “indubi- 
table” or “indisputable” or “reliably to 
be expected,” or when I thought certus 
was being used “to particularize, but not 
further identify or describe.” 

So the people who “immoderately 
desire incerta things” (TTP Pref., 4) are 
people who unreasonably desire things 
which are not reliably to be expected. 
See also TTP Pref., 23 or i, 1, uses of 
certus where it signifies indubitability. 
TTP Pref., 22 and 26 illustrate nicely 
the particularizing sense of certus. Since 
particularizing uses tend not to be inter- 
esting, they are generally not indexed. 

Often, though, I have felt that “defi- 
nite” or “fixed” best conveyed the mean- 
ing in the context. This is frequently 
true, for instance, in Letter 32. But the 
choice between “definite” and “fixed” 
is not always easy. In contexts where 
we have certa conjoined with determi- 
nata, I prefer “fixed” for certa, because I 
think Spinoza is usually speaking about a 
relationship which is constant over time 


(e.g., IN/57/25; IV/172/18). 


CERTAINTY (MATHEMATICAL, MORAL) 
Certitudo (mathematica, moralis) 
Spinoza defines mathematical cer- 
tainty in TTP ii, 12. I take the defini- 
tion there to mean that we possess math- 
ematical certainty when the nature of the 
object we perceive makes it necessary for 
us to perceive the object in the way we 
do. This is the highest and most justified 
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degree of confidence, such as we might 
have in the axioms of a mathematical 
system. Spinoza does not use the phrase 
certitudo metaphysica, but seems to mean 
by certitudo mathematica essentially what 
Descartes meant by metaphysical cer- 
tainty (see his Principles of Philosophy IV, 
206): a certainty which involves not only 
an absence of doubt, and not only the 
psychological inability to doubt, but the 
complete irrationality of doubt. 

Spinoza does not define moral cer- 
tainty, but clearly it involves an absence 
of mathematical certainty and a weaker 
justification. I believe he uses this phrase 
consistently with Cartesian usage (cf. 
Principles TV, 205): the person’s grounds 
for confidence will be sufficient to justify 
action, even in cases where there would 
be a significant cost in acting on a false 
belief. They do not exclude the possibil- 
ity of error or doubt. 

Important contexts are ADN. VIII 
(at IMI/111/12) and (though the terms 
“mathematical certainty” and “moral 
certainty” do not explicitly occur there) 
TTP xy, 36-37. 


CHALDEAN 
Chaldaeus 

Spinoza uses the term “Chaldean” to 
refer to the language we now call Ara- 
maic. See, for example, TTP viii, 25-26, 
where he uses this term to refer to an 
Aramaic translation (or paraphrase) of 
the Pentateuch, and x, 19, where he uses 
it to refer to those portions of Daniel 
which were written in Aramaic. See also 
SYRIAC and HEBREW. 


CHANCE 
Casus 

When casus means “chance,” it often 
occurs in the ablative, casu, by chance. 
In this usage it is contrasted with what 
happens data opera, intentionally, as is 
explicit at III/137/5. Spinoza does not 
think his assertion that some things hap- 
pen by chance implies an abandonment 
of his view that everything has a cause. 


CHANGE 
Mutatio 


CHOICE; CHOOSE 
Electio 


CHURCH 
Ecclesia 

I take eccclesia to refer both to the 
building and to the institution. Spinoza 
does not restrict its use to Christian 
churches, but uses it also to speak of 
Judaism (e.g., at TTP xix, 55). ALM 
point out that this is a characteristic 
Calvinist usage, intended to emphasize 
the continuity between the Jewish people 
and Christian people. 


CIRCUMSTANCE 
Circumstantia, casus, conditio 


CITIZEN, CIVIL 
Civis, civilis 

The translation of civis by “citizen” 
should be unproblematic. I take civilis (as 
applied to individuals) to mean “apt for 
life in a political society.” See e.g., TP 
x, 4, where civilis is translated “political,” 
and equated with being “civilized.” Civilis 
also occurs as modifying jus and vita. 


Cry 
Civitas, urbs 

Civitas is ambiguous, frequently 
requiring translation by “city” (particu- 
larly in biblical discussions in the TTP), 
but more commonly (in the TP and the 
political portions of the TTP) by “state” 
or “commonwealth.” For a discussion of 
the latter translations, see the entries on 
CoMMONWEALTH and STATE. Rarely did 
it seem necessary to render civitas by 
“citizenship,” though there are cases (TP 
viii, 42, and ix, 2). Urbs is unproblematic. 
It is always translated “city.” 


CLAIM 
Vendicare 

Vendicare occurs several times in the 
OP text of the TP, meaning “to claim,” 
typically with the dative of the reflex- 


ive pronoun, sibi, or with ut suum. It is 
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easily confused with vindicare, meaning 
“to enforce” (with an object like jus, 
or leges, or regulas, or contractus), or to 
revenge oneself or defend oneself (with 
sese), or avenge (with an object like dam- 
num or injurias). Gebhardt did not know 
the distinction between the two terms. 
Vendicare occurs in the neo-Latin of the 
Renaissance, but not in classical Latin. 
So he systematically changed vendicare 
to vindicare whenever he encountered 
it in the OP text. Akkerman began the 
process of sorting these things out (in 
Akkerman 1980, 85), though he did not 
give an exhaustive enumeration of the 
passages where we need to read vendicare 
rather than vindicare, and there are some 
mistakes in his references (corrected 
in Proietti 1995, 24-25). In six cases 
the OP’s vendicare should be retained 
and Gebhardt’s emendation rejected: 
TH/284/11, 315/26, 315/31, 326/3, 326/9, 
326/13. In one the OP's vindicare should 
be emended to vendicare: TII/281/25. 


CLAN 
Familia 

In the TTP it seemed generally 
unproblematic to render familia by its 
English cognate, “family.” (An exception: 
TTP iii, 48, which seemed to require 
“house of Israel.”) But the term didn’t 
bear much theoretical weight there. In 
the TP it does. And in the TP “family” 
will generally not do as a translation 
of familia, because this would suggest a 
much smaller group than Spinoza seems 
to be thinking of. There’s nothing in 
Spinoza’s introduction of the term in 
TP vi, 11, which suggests that mem- 
bers of the same familia are biologically 
related. Ramond has a useful discussion 
of this term in the TP, Proietti/Ramond, 
289n18, though he arrives at a differ- 
ent decision than I do. Wernham used 
“tribe” for familia in the TP, which seems 
an acceptable alternative way of address- 
ing the difficulty. 


CLARITY, CLEAR, CLEARLY 
Perspicuitas, clarus, evidenter 


COMMAND 
Jussus, mandatum, praeceptum 

Generally it seems unproblematic to 
translate these terms by “command,” but 
in two passages in the TTP (iv, 26 and 
38-39), it seems that it would be incor- 
rect to so render praeceptum, Spinoza’s 
point being that divine imperatives can- 
not be properly regarded as commands. 


COMMON PEOPLE 
Vulgus 

Spinoza does not have much good to 
say about the vulgus. They are generally 
wretched, not satisfied for long, eager 
for novelties to wonder at, inconstant, 
and easily manipulated by their rulers. 
Hostile to science, they are willfully 
ignorant of natural causes, inclined to 
anthropomorphic conceptions of God, 
and to belief in miracles. It is impossible 
to save them from fear and superstition 
(TTP Pref., 8, 15, 33; vi, 3-5). 

As a result, there are certain things 
the common people will not easily 
understand, and teachers will have to 
accommodate their teachings to the 
limits of their understanding (TTP 
v, 35-40). Sometimes accommodat- 
ing a doctrine to the understanding of 
the common people means teaching 
something false (e.g., that God is like 
a man); but sometimes it means trying 
to prove a true proposition by appeal 
to experience rather than demonstrative 
argument. When Spinoza says that the 
ingenium of the vulgus is not capable of 
perceiving things clearly and distinctly, 
he exaggerates even on his own prin- 
ciples, since the doctrine of the Ethics 
is that everyone has some adequate, or 
clear and distinct, ideas. 

In general, Spinoza’s use of vulgus 
seems hard to reconcile with his support 
for democracy. But TP vii, 27, where 
Spinoza argues that the weaknesses of the 
vulgus are defects common to humans in 
general, and in political contexts to be 
excused by the ignorance in which their 
leaders keep them, may mark a change 
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in attitude. Vulgus occurs frequently in 
the TTP, infrequently in the TP. 


COMMONWEALTH 
Civitas 

Sometimes Spinoza uses civitas in 
the sense of “city” (see Crry). But in the 
TTP at least, he more often uses it as 
one of a number of terms which might 
be translated “state.” TTP xvi, 43-45 
seems to illustrate this usage clearly. I 
had some temptation (following Hobbes 
in Leviathan) to translate civitas by “com- 
monwealth,” to indicate that there is at 
least a verbal difference between civi- 
tas and the other terms which might 
be translated by “state,” like imperium. 
But since Spinoza gives civitas a special, 
technical meaning in TP iii, 1—“the 
whole body of the state,” which I take 
to mean “all the citizens of the state, 
considered as citizens of that state’— 
I decided to reserve “commonwealth” 
for that passage and others in the TP 
where that meaning seemed to be in 
play. This is not every passage where 
civitas occurs even in the TP. Earlier in 
that work (in i, 3) Spinoza seemed to 
be using civitas simply as a general term 
for “state,” without giving it any special 
meaning. And even after he has given it 
the official definition of iii, 1, there are 
passages where it does not seem that 
Spinoza intends to invoke that special 
meaning (TP iii, 12, for example). But 
other passages (like TP vii, 19) seem to 
reflect the official definition, and are 
accordingly translated “commonwealth.” 


COMPASSION 
Misericordia 


COMPULSION 
Coactio 


CONDEMN 
Damnare, see Damnum 


CONFIRM 
Confirmare 

See the discussion of confirmare below, 
under PROVE. 


CONJECTURE 
Conjectura, hariolari 

There may be some differences in 
meaning between these terms, but I have 
not thought it desirable to try to reflect 
that in the translation. Arguably, hario- 
lari should mean “to divine,” but that 
doesn’t seem right in the few contexts 
where it occurs. 


CONSENT 
Consensus 

Sometimes consensus is translated 
“agreement,” discussed above, under 
AGREE, AGREEMENT. Sometimes it’s trans- 
lated “consent,” also discussed above. We 
also have contexts in which something 
consentaneus with something else is sim- 
ply consistent with it, or in agreement 
with it (TTP ii, 43, 54). 


CONSTANCY 
Constantia 

The recurrent notion of having a 
constant heart (i.e., animi constantia, in 
TTP, i, 40; ii, 31; iii, 45; iv, 7, 21, 38, 
42, 50; x, 17, 18; xvi, 42; xvii, 13; Ep. 76, 
IV/318) is clearly very important for Spi- 
noza’s moral philosophy. Cf. 1V/259/22ff. 


CONTEXT, CONTINUITY 
Contextus 
The Latin term has both meanings. 


CONTINGENCY 
Contingentia 

TTP xix, 48, is a passage which 
deserves attention in the debate over 
Spinoza’s necessitarianism. 


CONTRACT, COVENANT 
Pactum, foedus, contractus 

The term Spinoza normally uses in 
the TTP to refer to the human agree- 
ment to set up a state is pactum (or the 
cognate verb pacisci). Cf. TTP xvi, 14-15, 
20, 23, 25. This terminology seems to be 
absent from the TP, which has encour- 
aged some to say that Spinoza abandons 
the idea of a social contract in that work 
(perhaps for the reason suggested in the 
annotation of TTP xvi, 20). Still, the idea 
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of a social contract remains present in 
the TP, even if it may not involve explicit 
mutual promises. See the Preface to the 
TP, and above, AGREE, AGREEMENT. 

Spinoza also uses pactum quite fre- 
quently to refer the promises made by 
God to human beings, or the mutual 
agreements between God and human 
beings. (Sometimes divine covenants are 
unilateral, as in Genesis 12; sometimes 
they involve reciprocal promises, as in 
Exodus 19. On this, see Freedman 1964 
and Curley 2004.) In religious contexts I 
use “covenant” for pactum; in political con- 
texts, “contract.” I find no suggestion that 
Spinoza distinguishes between contracts 
and covenants in the way Hobbes did in 
De cive ii, 9-10 or Leviathan xiv, 9-11. 

Spinoza also uses foedus quite fre- 
quently to refer to divine covenants. 
When he uses this term for an agreement 
between human beings, it usually refers 
to an alliance between nations, although 
the names he uses for the Dutch Republic 
(in TTP xvii, 54, and TP vii, 30) suggest 
that he thinks of it as a kind of alliance, 
rather than a unified state. 

Contractus does not occur that fre- 
quently. In the TTP, first in xvi, 43, 
where it refers to an agreement between 
two states, which might be called a treaty, 
and is explicitly said to be binding just 
so long as the parties find it mutually 
advantageous. Pactum and contractus seem 
to be treated as synonyms. 


CONTRADICTION, INCOHERENCE 
Repugnantia 


CORRUPTION 
Adulterium, corruptio 


COUNCIL 
Concilium, consilium 


COVENANT 
See CONTRACT 


CREDULITY 
Credulitas 

Credulitas does not always have the 
negative connotations of its English 


cognate, and sometimes requires trans- 
lation by something like “trustingness.” 
A clear case occurs at TTP xiii, 14. 


CRIME 
Scelus 


CROWD 
Turba 


CRUELTY 
Saevitia 


CUNNING 
Astutus 
For discussion, see SHREWD. 


DANGER, RISK 
Periculum 


DEATH 
Mors 


DECENCY 
See HONORABLE 


DECEPTION 
Dolus, fraus 
For discussion, see FRAUD. 


DECISION 
Placitum, sententia, arbitrium, decretum 
Any of the Latin terms may require 
translation by “decision” or “decree.” 
For decretum those are the only Eng- 
lish terms I use. But though the other 
three Latin terms may all, in certain 
contexts, be translated “decision” or 
“decree,” sometimes they seem to require 
quite different treatment. So placitum 
frequently requires translation by “fancy” 
and sententia very frequently by “opin- 
ion.” There is an adjective related to 
arbitrium, arbitralis, which occurs only 
once (in TTP xi, 4), and seems to mean 
“discretionary. “ 


DECREE 
Decretum, decretare 

Akkerman (A, 503n) points out that 
decretare is not a classical term, and refers 
specifically to the act of making a reli- 
gious decree. Spinoza seems to regard 
decretale as having the same connotation. 
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At TTP vi, 43, God’s decretum is identi- 
fied with the action and order of nature. 


DEDUCTION, DEDUCE 
Deduction, to deduce, show, etc. 

I've allowed myself a certain freedom 
in translating terms in this family. It 
does not seem to me that arguments 
Spinoza refers to as deductions are 
deductive by our lights. For example, I 
don’t think that in TTP iv, 45, Spinoza 
means to attribute to Solomon a claim 
about what can be deduced from scien- 
tia. Similarly with the view ascribed to 
Paul in iv, 48. 


DEED, ACTION, FACT 
Factum 

Generally I avoid using “fact” for 
factum, so as not to seem to be slanting 
the translation toward my interpreta- 
tion of Spinoza’s metaphysics. I think the 
only place where I’ve used “fact” in this 
volume is at III/169/32, where it seemed 
harmless. But I do think that Spinoza 
thought about truth mainly in terms of 
a correspondence between thought and 
reality. The best evidence for this seems 
to me to be CM i, 6. 


DEFENDER 
Vindex, defensor 


DELUSION; TO RAVE, BE INSANE, MAD 
Delirium, delirare 


DEMOCRACY 
Democratia 

In TTP xvi, 26, a democracy is 
defined as “a general [universus] assem- 
bly of men which has, as a body, the 
supreme right to do everything in its 
power.” Universus might be understood 
to mean that all men in the society, 
without exception, are members of the 
governing body. But I translate it by 
“general” here, because in TTP xx, 5, 
Spinoza defines a democratic state as 
one in which all or a great many of the 
people have the rule” (my emphasis). 
These definitions seem fairly traditional, 
as does the definition in TP ii, 17, where 


a democracy is a form of government in 
which the body which has sovereignty 
is made up of “the common multitude.” 

Later in the TP, however, Spinoza’s 
definitions change. In TP viii, 1, and 
xi, 1, it appears that a democracy is any 
form of government in which member- 
ship in the governing body is a matter 
of right, not the choice of the existing 
members of the governing body. That 
right might be hereditary, or acquired 
by birth on the state’s territory (even 
if not to citizens), or based on service 
to the state. Depending on the crite- 
ria by which one acquires this right, 
it seems that it might be enjoyed by 
only a few. See also ARISTOCRACY, and the 
comments in McShea 1968 and Balibar 
1985b/1989. 

Spinoza thinks the original form of 
most states was democratic (TP viii, 12). 
Similarly Hobbes had thought that any 
non-democratic government must arise 
out of an initial democracy. Cf. Leviathan 
xviii, 1. But in Hobbes democracy might 
not last beyond the initial assembly 
which chose a form of government, and 
the government might go immediately 
from democracy to monarchy. Spinoza 
seems to envisage a more gradual pro- 
cess, with aristocracy being the natural 
second stage, and monarchy developing 
out of that. 


DEMONSTRATION 
Demonstratio 

Spinoza regularly claims to dem- 
onstrate the things he is arguing for, 
even though the claims do not always 
fit the model of a demonstration accord- 
ing to which it involves deduction from 
self-evident premises, transmitting the 
absolute certainty of the premises to the 
conclusion. (The same is also true of 
some of his correspondents, like Steno.) 
See the discussion under NATURAL LIGHT. 

For the notion of a “probative” dem- 
onstration (demonstratio ostensiva, equated 
with a demonstratio positiva at 1V/278), 
see the note at [V/274. 
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DESIRE 
Cupiditas, libido 

Generally cupiditas and its cognates 
have a somewhat negative—in some 
cases, very negative—connotation. This 
is particularly true of /ibido, which tends 
to be thought of as an immoderate, over- 
whelming, or capricious (but not gener- 
ally sexual) desire. 


DETERMINE, DETERMINATE, LIMITED 
Determinare, determinatus 

Classically determinare commonly 
means to mark out the limits of some- 
thing, or confine something within cer- 
tain limits. This use frequently occurs, 
notably in Letter 35. The causal meaning 
which also frequently occurs (e.g., in 
IV/172/17) seems to have arisen in the 
medieval period. 


DEVOTION 
Devotio 

In TTP xvii, 90, Spinoza equates 
devotio with a combination of love (amor) 
and wonder (admiratio). 


DIsDAIN 
Contemtus 


DIVINITY 
Numen 


DOCTRINE 
Doctrina, dogma 

The Latin dogma should not be trans- 
lated by the English “dogma,” which now 
frequently has the connotation, not pres- 
ent in the Latin, of “an imperious or 
arrogant declaration of opinion” (OED), 
of uncritical and unjustified acceptance. 
Spinoza uses the term dogma to describe 
the conclusions he himself has reached 
about prophecy, on the basis of his care- 
ful examination of scripture (TTP vi, 65), 
and I do not think that in that context 
he wishes to criticize himself. Similarly, 
he uses dogma to refer to the simple (and 
presumably evident) teachings of Jesus 
in TTP xi, 22, where he is contrasting 
them favorably with the philosophical 
speculations engaged in by Paul. Since 


dogma in these contexts seems to be 
simply a synonym for doctrina, I have 
used “doctrine” to translate them both. 

Sometimes Spinoza uses dogma to 
characterize the teachings of someone 
who speaks with authority, without offer- 
ing reasons for what he says (e.g., TTP 
xi, 4, 7). I don’t see implicit criticism 
in these contexts, and in those cases I 
have used “authoritative judgment” for 
dogma. I revert to “doctrine” in TTP 
xiv, 10, where Spinoza is introducing the 
dogmata of the universal faith. I take it 
that what makes Spinoza favor the term 
dogma there is simply the fact that he 
is attempting to define the creed of a 
universal religion, but that nothing is 
implied about the manner in which these 
doctrines are held. It’s a matter of some 
importance to Spinoza that the doctrines 
defining the universal religion be few in 
number. Cf. TTP xi, 22; xix, 54 and 62. 

In the one occurrence of the adverb, 
dogmatice (TTP xv, 5), I have rendered it 
“as doctrine.” Cf. Letter 42 ([V/210) on 
a distinction all theologians are alleged 
to accept. 


DOGMATIST 
Dogmaticus 

Spinoza uses dogmaticus in only one 
context, TTP xv, 1, where he opposes it 
to scepticus. He does not define dogmati- 
cus, but does define scepticus as someone 
who denies the certainty of reason. I pre- 
sume then that a dogmaticus is someone 
who affirms the certainty of reason. By 
that criterion Spinoza would consider 
himself a dogmaticus. This would be con- 
sistent with what I understand to be 
his evaluatively neutral use of the term 
dogma. What is objectionable about the 
dogmatists considered in TTP xv is not 
their belief in the certainty of reason, but 
their belief that we must interpret Scrip- 
ture in a way which makes it consistent 
with what we know through reason. 


Doust 
Dubitatio 
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DREAM 
Somnium 


Duty 
Officium 

Officium has a range of meanings— 
including function, office, service, favor— 
and often it is difficult to tell which best fits 
the context. But duty is perhaps the most 
common translation. The occurrences in 
TTP v are particularly interesting. 


EGYPT, EGYPTIAN 
Aegyptus 


ELITE 
Optimi 

“Elite” is my preferred translation 
for optimi, but I would not claim that 
Spinoza thinks those who are considered 
the “elite” in any partcular society are in 
fact the best members of that society, but 
just that they are widely thought to be. 


END 
Finis 

Spinoza has no hesitation about ascrib- 
ing ends to things. Usually it seems most 
natural to suppose that the ends are those 
of humans (e.g., TTP iii, 20; iv, 5, 9, 13-15; 
vii, 56; TP v, 6), though it’s still a matter of 
debate among Spinoza scholars whether 
he allows that humans may act for the 
sake of an end. (See my exchange with 
Bennett in Curley and Moreau 1990.) 
I think the view that he denies ends to 
God is, or should be, universal, given the 
firm rejection of divine teleology in the 
Appendix to Part I of the Ethics. There are 
some passages in the TTP which might 
encourage attributing ends to God (e.g., 
TTP ii, 53; xiv, 36), but I think these 
should be understood as an accommoda- 
tion to popular ways of thought. 


ENDURANCE 
Tolerantia 

In general Spinoza does not use 
tolerantia with the meaning their English 
cognate now generally has: the practice of 
being, or disposition to be, patient with 


or indulgent to, the opinions or practices 
of others (OED). But tolerare does occur 
in that sense in Van Velthuysen, where 
tolerance of different forms of worship is 
approved (Letter 42, IV/215/32) and in 
Spinoza, where tolerance of absurdities, 
like the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, 
is not approved (Letter 76, IV/319/11). 


ENMITY, ENEMY 
Hostilitas 


ENvy 
Invidia 


EQUALITY 
Aequalitas 

As a strictly mathematical concept, 
equality finds its most interesting use in 
Spinoza’s discussion of gaming in Letter 
38. The index ignores other mathemati- 
cal uses. 

Uses not strictly mathematical tend 
to be more interesting philosophically, 
as when Spinoza argues that God cares 
equally for all (TTP vi, 37), and that the 
Jews would have been no less blessed 
if God had called everyone equally to 
salvation (TTP iii, 4). Political contexts 
emphasize that not all men are equally 
able to do all things (TTP v, 19), and that 
men find it extremely hard to bear being 
subservient to their equals (TTP v, 22). 
As a result, society will be best organized 
if men do not have to be subservient 
to their equals (TTP v, 24; xvii, 87). 
All are equal in the state of nature; so 
they should remain equal in civil society 
(TTP xvi, 36). Spinoza hopes to achieve 
this by requiring that laws be enacted 
by common consent, so that all citizens 
remain equally free (TTP v, 25). 

In the TP, however, the emphasis is 
on monarchies and aristocracies, where it 
is given that not all men are (politically) 
equal. But there preserving as much 
equality as possible among the citizens 
is an important goal (TP vii, 18, 20; viii, 
11). Great inequality among the citizens 
leads to envy, constant grumbling, and, 
in the end, rebellions (TP vii, 13). 
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EQUITY, FAIRNESS, RIGHTEOUSNESS 
Aequitas, aequus 

I find it difficult to translate aequitas 
and its cognates consistently. The phrase 
aequum et bonum occurs with some fre- 
quency in the TTP; when it does, I have 
consistently translated it as “the right 
and the good.” Cf. ii, 10, 34; iii, 37; vii, 
11; xiv, 30; xv, 30. “The just and the 
good” would be a plausible alternative, 
but I wanted to reserve “just” for justus. 
Spinoza does distinguish between justitia 
and aequitas in various places (e.g., TTP 
xix, 8 and 19), and I wanted a way to 
reflect that distinction. 

In the quotation from Ecclesiastes 
in iii, 38, aequus seems to require “righ- 
teous” (sanctioned, I think, by Stelten’s 
entry on aequitas, but not, so far as I can 
see, by Lewis and Short or the OLD). 
In this spirit, at TTP vii, 30, where the 
kingdom of God (regnum divinum) is said 
to be that of those who love aequitas, I 
chose “righteousness” as the best term 
for aequitas. On the other hand, at TP 
iv, 1, where aequum is equated with what 
must be done, and iniquum with what 
must not be done, I felt that the passage 
called for “right” and “wrong.“ 

Sometimes “equity” seems to be the 
right translation of aequitas. An example 
occurs at TTP xvi, 42, where Spinoza 
equates equity with justice, understood 
as a settlement of disputes which treats 
all parties as equals, and does not treat 
either the rich or the poor unfairly. 

In TTP xvii, 15, where Spinoza 
contends that people’s judgments about 
what is aequum and iniquum are com- 
monly biased by self-interest and other 
affects, I have translated these terms 
“fair” and “unfair.” Considerations of 
fairness seem to dominate at TP vi, 32; 
vii, 22 and 28. 


ERROR 
Error, menda 

Sometimes “error” translates its Latin 
cognate, sometimes (without any distinc- 
tion that I can see) menda. TTP x, 30-31, 


seems to show that the two terms are 
used interchangeably. 


ESCAPE 
Effugium 

Spinoza follows Tremellius in using 
the Latin effugium to translate a well- 
known passage in Paul’s letter to the 
Romans in which he maintains that, 
even without the benefit of divine rev- 
elation, men are “without excuse” (as his 
language is usually translated) if they 
disobey God’s law (1:20), because what 
the law requires is “written on their 
hearts” (2:15). Cf. TTP iv, 47, and xvi, 
53 (incl. ADN. XXXIV). Though saying 
that men are without escape gives the 
passage an unfamiliar ring, the discus- 
sion at iv, 47-50, does not suggest a seri- 
ous misunderstanding of Paul’s thought. 


ESSENCE 
Essentia 

The phrase “ideal essence” is rare 
in Spinoza, occurring in this volume in 
TP ii, 2, and elsewhere, it seems, only 
in Volume I at IV/77/33. 


ESTEEM, SELF-ESTEEM, LOVE OF ESTEEM 
Gloria 

See the discussion in the Glossary 
to Volume I. 


ETERNITY; ETERNAL, EVERLASTING; FROM 
ETERNITY; TO ETERNITY, FOREVER 
Aeternitas; aeternus; ab aeterno; in aeternum 

If Spinoza adhered strictly to the 
usage defined in E I D8, he would 
use aeternitas and its cognates only in 
connection with necessary beings. But 
Spinoza is not strict in his use of aeter- 
nitas and related terms. Sometimes he 
uses them (contrary to the definition of 
eternity at E I D8) when the entity in 
question is not an absolutely necessary 
being. Clear cases occur in TTP xvii, 85, 
103, 112; xviii, 1, 6; TP vii, 25, 27; and 
TP viii, 3. In such cases I have taken 
the liberty of using terms like “ever- 
lasting,” “permanent,” and “forever.” Cf. 
Ramond’s note to TP x, 9. 
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EVALUATION 
Aestimatio 


EVENT 
Casus 


EVIDENT 
Constare 

Constare (as an impersonal verb) is 
one of several expressions Spinoza uses 
to express the idea that something is 
clearly established (not usually self- 
evident in the sense that notion com- 
monly has in English, but typically 
made clear by the evidence available). 
This expression and others equivalent 
to it occur so frequently that it would 
be tedious to enumerate them all. The 
indices are only representative. That 
usage of constare is definitely the most 
frequent in our texts. But it also occurs 
in the sense of “consist of” or “be made 
up of.“ 


EvIL, BAD 
Malus 

In the Glossary to Volume I, I noted 
that while I would have liked to con- 
sistently translate malus by “bad,” on 
the ground that “evil” has connotations 
which seem inappropriate to Spinoza’s 
philosophy, whereas “bad” doesn’t, I 
found it impossible to adopt that policy. I 
still have the same ambivalence, but hope 
now to give a better explanation of my 
practice. I begin with a much condensed 
summary of the OED accounts of cur- 
rent usage of “evil” and “bad.“ 

In modern English “bad” is typically 
used in a privative sense to mean “not 
good,” specifically, of poor quality, or 
lacking good or favorable qualities, or 
not of the expected or required quality. 
So, food may be bad because unpalatable, 
or unfit for consumption; a currency may 
be bad because debased; air may be bad 
because not healthy; a person may be 
bad because not dependable; and so on. 

“Evil” tends to have what the OED 
describes (unhappily, perhaps) as a 
more “positive” sense, often implying, 


not just a failure to live up to certain 
standards, but moral depravity, wicked- 
ness, or viciousness. It often implies a 
much stronger condemnation than “bad,” 
and blameworthiness. It is “the most 
comprehensive adjectival expression of 
disapproval, dislike, or disparagement,” 
but “in modern, colloquial English it is 
little used.” 

Spinoza tends to regard human fail- 
ings as things we may regard as bad, 
but should not blame. They are not the 
consequences of uncaused decisions by 
a faculty of free will, which makes the 
bad person the ultimate originator of his 
bad deeds. They are the inevitable results 
of the history of the world prior to the 
bad deeds. I think this is why Spinoza 
writes, in Letter 78, that someone who 
goes mad because of a dog’s bite is to 
be excused, though rightly suffocated. 
(Similarly, and perhaps more helpfully, in 
Letter 58.) In this spirit he will write that 
his aim is not to curse human actions, 
but to understand them. (Cf. TP i, 4, 
with E III Pref.) 

But I don’t think this prevents him 
from calling bad conduct wicked. From 
TP iv, 4, it seems that he considered 
Nero an example of such conduct. And 
from TP v, 7, it seems that what he 
admired most in Machiavelli was his abil- 
ity to coolly explain why the features of 
tyrants’ political situations tend to make 
them tyrannical, the better to see what 
kind of environment is needed to avoid 
such consequences. Spinoza is not inter- 
ested in assigning blame. But this does 
not mean that he will accept bad conduct 
and not try to do something about it. 

People who think we should never 
use the term “evil” to translate malus 
should make a survey of the passages 
where Spinoza uses the closely related 
term, malitia. Sometimes the English 
cognate “malice” will do as a transla- 
tion of malitia, but sometimes I think 
“wickedness” is unavoidable. See, for 
example, III/162, 165 (2x), 182, 274, 
295, and IV/308. 
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EXAMPLE, PATTERN, COPY 
Exemplar, exemplum 

There’s considerable overlap in the 
meanings of the two Latin terms. TTP i, 
20, is a key passage in which Spinoza uses 
both terms, apparently taking exemplar to 
be a pattern or model, and exemplum to 
be an example of that pattern. But the 
use of exemplaria to mean copies is very 
common (e.g., in Letters 29 [IV/165], 46 
[IV/233, 234], 62 [IV/273], 72 [IV/305]). 
Exemplum is frequently used in the 
phrase exempli gratia, occurrences of 
which are not indexed. Mostly it seems 
to mean “example,” and I think never 
means “pattern” or “model.“ 


EXCOMMUNICATE 
Excommunicare 

Though excommunicare occurs infre- 
quently, it’s important to be clear about 
its use. Spinoza’s own excommunication 
by his congregation in 1656 was a turn- 
ing point in his life; his treatment of 
this concept in TTP xviii and xix may 
bear the marks of that event, though 
he never explicitly calls attention to his 
own excommunication. Typical English 
use of “excommunication” is colored 
by Christian usage, where it normally 
means “being cut off from participation 
in communion and other religious sac- 
raments or services.” Since the Jewish 
tradition does not have these sacraments, 
we might wonder what excommunica- 
tion can mean there. The following sum- 
marizes the discussions in Nadler 1999, 
120-29 and Greenberg and Cohn 2007. 

The Hebrew term often translated 
“excommunication,” cherem, might bet- 
ter be translated “ban.” (Sometimes it 
is.) The cherem was frequently used as 
a disciplinary measure in the Amster- 
dam Sephardic community, where it was 
inflicted for a wide variety of offenses, 
some quite minor, others more serious. 
These might involve violations of specifi- 
cally religious rules (e.g., regarding the 
purchase of kosher meat) or offenses 
against moral rules not peculiar to the 


Jewish community (such as the prohibi- 
tion on adultery). 

The punishment varied greatly in its 
severity. It always involved some form of 
separation from the community, which 
cut the excommunicated person off, both 
from participation in the congregation’s 
religious life and from any business or 
social dealings with its members. But 
it was not generally expected that the 
separation would be permanent. Often 
its duration was quite short, and might 
be terminated by performing some 
penance. Though the power to excom- 
municate had traditionally been vested 
in the community’s rabbinical court, in 
seventeenth-century Amsterdam this 
was a decision for the lay leaders (nor- 
mally in consultation with the rabbis on 
questions involving possible violations 
of Jewish law). 

The cherem proclaimed against Spi- 
noza was unusually severe in the vehe- 
mence of its language and in the absence 
of any suggestion that he might have his 
sentence lifted by showing repentance. 
It made it impossible for him to con- 
tinue running the family business with 
his brother, and forced him to seek some 
other way to make a living. His case 
also illustrates that excommunication 
was not used only to punish or correct 
bad behavior, but also to suppress the 
expression of heterodox ideas. (Spinoza 
was accused of “evil opinions” and “evil 
acts,” but the document proclaiming the 
cherem does not say what the acts were, 
and it seems likely that they consisted 
of failures to observe the requirements 
of Jewish law.) 

The use of the cherem as a disciplin- 
ary measure is apparently not biblical, 
but dates from the first two centuries 
of the common era. The later concept 
shows a significant evolution from the 
biblical usage, where cherem has quite a 
different meaning. Greenberg defines 
cherem as “the status of that which is 
separated from common use or con- 
tact either because it is proscribed as 
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an abomination to God or because it is 
consecrated to Him.” This might include 
inanimate objects, like buildings or cities, 
and was not limited to people. This helps 
to explain some of Spinoza’s examples. 


EXCUSE, EXCUSABLE 
Excusare, excusabilis 

The question whether, prior to rev- 
elation, men are excusable for their dis- 
obedience to divine law, arises at several 
places in the TTP (e.g., at iv, 47-50; xvi, 
6; and xvi, 53). The question whether 
Spinoza’s necessitarianism makes every- 
one excusable is prominent in the cor- 
respondence with Oldenburg (Letters 
75, 77, and 78). 


EXPERIENCE 
Experientia 

Spinoza is commonly classed (along 
with Descartes and Leibniz) as a rationalist 
in epistemology, where that label is sup- 
posed to mean something like: someone 
who allows experience to play no signifi- 
cant role in the acquisition of knowledge, 
preferring to rely on deduction from self- 
evident truths. For a more detailed dis- 
cussion, see Curley 1992a or 1973. Most 
competent historians of the period now 
reject this stereotype, for reasons of the sort 
discussed in the first article cited. Tracking 
the references to experience in this volume 
would provide a good deal of evidence to 
raise doubts. See also FOUNDATION. 


EXPERIENCED, EXPERT 
Peritus 

Absent indications to the contrary, 
my default translation of peritus would 
be “experienced” or “expert.” “Learned” 
would also be a candidate, but I reserve 
that for doctus. I note that peritus is Spi- 
noza’s standard translation of the Hebrew 
oon. In those contexts I have adopted 
“wise.” Spinoza frequently contrasts the 
periti with the uneducated multitude, 
the common people, whom he thinks 
of as the primary audience of Scripture. 
In those contexts I’ve also used “wise” 
for periti. 


EXPERTISE 
Peritia 


EXPLANATION 
Explicatio 


EXPLICITLY 
Expresse, ex professo 

Classical usage would suggest that 
ex professo ought to mean “openly” or 
“intentionally.” Glazemaker consistently 
takes it to mean the latter, and some- 
times that fits. Notably in TTP vii, 56. 
But more often Spinoza seems to use 
this phrase as a synonym for expresse. 
Cf. TTP vii, 28, and xiii, 24, for clear 
cases. And often “in detail” seems to bet- 
ter fit the context. 


EXPRESS 
Exprimere 

Deleuze 1968/1992 was certainly 
right to emphasize the importance of 
this term for Spinoza’s philosophy, and 
it was a defect of Volume I that I did 
not pay it more attention in the Glos- 
sary of that volume. To mention only 
occurrences in Part I of the Ethics, it 
crops up in a number of quite critical 
passages: D6 & its Exp.; P8S2 (II/50), 
P10S (1/52), P11, P14D, P16D, P19D, 
P20D, P23D, P25C, P29S, P31D, P32D, 
and P36D. Regrettably, at this point I 
still don’t feel able to say anything help- 
ful about it. 


FACE 
Facies 

It’s been common in English transla- 
tions of Spinoza to render the phrase 
facies totius universi, which Spinoza gives 
in Letter 64 as an example of a medi- 
ate infinite mode of extension, by “the 
face of the whole universe,” and then to 
explain that Spinoza identifies this with 
the highest order individual which he 
describes in E II L7D. I don’t mind per- 
petuating this translation, provided that 
we accompany it with a proper explana- 
tion, but that its usual interpretation is 
right seems to me dubious. 
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Most occurrences of facies in Spinoza 
are in his translations of biblical passages 
where Moses is said to have spoken to 
God “face to face.” In those contexts 
(TTP i, 14, 21, 24; ii, 43; viii, 15, 17) 
“face” is no doubt right (though it may 
need an explanation). But those passages 
are irrelevant to deciding how to trans- 
late Letter 64. 

When facies is not used to translate the 
biblical texts (e.g., in TTP xvii, 18; TP vi, 
2; vii, 25; and in Volume I, at II/136/10), 
it generally seems to mean “form” or 
“aspect.” Those alternatives deserve to be 
considered in Letter 64, since they might 
avoid some of the difficulties generated by 
some views of the infinite modes. 

I take it that what Spinoza is iden- 
tifying in Letter 64 as the mediate infi- 
nite mode of extension is the facies—the 
form here, I would think—of the whole 
universe, which is not the same as the 
whole universe itself. The universe has a 
great deal of change going on within it, 
but it remains the same individual over 
time because its form—the way in which 
its parts communicate their motion to 
one another—remains constant. (Cf. 
the definition of a complex individual 
at II/99/27-100/5.) 

This has the philosophical advan- 
tage that it frees us from having to 
explain how the mediate infinite mode 
of extension could follow from the abso- 
lute nature of the divine attributes (as it 
does, according to E I PP 21-23), when 
the individual things which (on the usual 
view) make up the immediate infinite 
mode of extension, the finite modes, do 


not (E I P28 and Sch.). 


FAITH 
Fides 

Fides is highly ambiguous. In religious 
contexts it is normally best translated by 
“faith,” though sometimes I have chosen 
to translate fides by “faith” in contexts 
where it seemed to me that “belief” 
would have been an equally defensible 
choice (and where other translators have 


chosen “belief“). E.g., TTP iv, 18-19. In 
moral or political contexts meanings like 
“good faith” or “trust” come to the fore. 

Spinoza is highly critical of faith as 
conceived by his contemporaries, claim- 
ing that it has come to be equated with 
nothing but credulity and prejudices. 
(TTP Pref., 16, 20) Sometimes (e.g., 
TTP i, 1, 4) fides seems to have the con- 
notation it often has in English: a belief 
based on testimony or authority, not on 
experience or rational argument. In these 
contexts it is apt to be modified by sola 
or mera. In TTP xiv, 13, Spinoza gives 
a definition of faith designed to dissolve 
the controversy over the relative impor- 
tance of faith and works by effectively 
defining faith in terms of works (cf. also 
TTP Pref., 27-28). 

But the contexts where fides should (or 
at least can) be translated by “faith” seem 
relatively unproblematic. The contexts 
where fides signifies a moral quality seem 
to me more difficult and I have helped 
myself to a variety of alternatives: good 
faith, trust, assurance, loyalty, allegiance. 
It seems surprising that a philosopher 
who holds that promises in the state of 
nature are not binding (TTP xvi, 17-19; 
TP ii, 12) should attach the importance 
he does to the qualities he associates with 
fides, which he describes as the chief pro- 
tection of the republic (TTP xvi, 21). See 
also the Glossary entry PROMISE. 

TTP xy, 11, is an important passage, 
which displays three different meanings 
of fides and its cognate verb fidere at work 
in the same paragraph. 


FATHER 
Pater 


FAULT, GUILT 
Culpa 


FEAR 
Metus, timor 

So far as I can see, Spinoza makes 
no distinction between these terms 
in the works translated in Volume II. 
Cf. I/5/34-36/1, IlI/60/32-61/1; 
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I/357/20ff. In Volume I it had seemed 
that there might be an important distinc- 
tion. Cf. I, 637. 


FEIGN 
fingere, affingere 

Although I continue to think (as I 
did in Volume I) that fingere is often a 
technical term which might well be ren- 
dered by “hypothesize,” I have thought it 
better, in Volume II, to be more flexible 
in my treatment of this term. An inter- 
esting context is III/34/15-17, where 
it’s clear that Spinoza thinks the rabbis’ 
“hypothesis” has no credibility. 

If Spinoza makes a distinction 
between fingere and affingere, I have not 
been able to discern it. 


FLATTERY, FLATTER 
Adulatio, assentatio 

Normally the term is adulatio or some 
cognate. The flatterer is a stock char- 
acter in classical Roman comedy. But 
often the notion of flattery is expressed 
or implicit in the idea of giving what 
may be a merely verbal assent to some 
proposition, for the purpose of pleas- 
ing some political or religious authority. 
Here the idea is often expressed by the 
verb assentari. The translation may speak 
of “giving lip service.” But the reader 
should be aware that the idea of flattery 
is implied. 


FOLLY 
Stultitia 


FORCE, VIOLENCE 
Vis 


FORTUNE 
Fortuna 

Spinoza defines fortuna at TTP iii, 
11, as God’s guidance, insofar as it 
directs human affairs through external 
and unforeseen causes. Later (iv, 46), he 
omits the qualification that the external 
causes should be unforeseen. Though 
this may bring him closer to Machia- 
velli’s usage in The Prince, ch. 25, as ALM 
suggest, I don’t think we should make 


too much of the omission. The uncer- 
tainty of the causes of our good or bad 
luck seems to be central to Spinoza’s 
conception of fortune in the Preface of 
the TTP. Perhaps Spinoza’s most care- 
ful and illuminating definition of this 
term occurs in Ep. 37, IV/188, where he 
defines it as an event which, though it 
happens according to definite and fixed laws, 
has causes unknown to us and foreign to 
our nature and power. Surprisingly (as it 
seems to me) he argues there that the 
intellect is not liable, as the body is, to 
accidents, and that our clear and dis- 
tinct perceptions depend on our absolute 
power, not on fortune. 
See Moreau 1990. 


FOUNDATION 
Fundamentum 

Spinoza is clearly a foundational- 
ist in his political philosophy, insofar 
as he believes in trying to support his 
conclusions by deducing them from 
initial assumptions which are in some 
sense unquestionable. But I think we 
misunderstand his foundationalism if we 
suppose that he held the foundations in 
this area to be self-evident truths, which 
need only to be understood to compel 
our assent. Spinoza’s foundations, I sug- 
gest, are propositions which it would 
be foolish to question, because the evi- 
dence for them is so good, and probably 
propositions we would normally accept 
without requiring argument. 

A good example of the foundation- 
alism at work is TTP v, 17-25, where 
the foundations are general propositions 
about human nature, whose truth we 
can see partly by reflecting on our daily 
experience of ourselves and other human 
beings, and partly by the study of history. 
We might summarize his foundations 
as follows: 


People aren’t able, by their unaided 
efforts, to satisfy all their needs and 
desires. Even if they were, the limita- 
tions on their time and energy would 
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make their lives wretched if they 
couldn’t call on the cooperation of 
others to protect them from enemies 
and produce the necessities of life. 
This is especially clear when we take 
into account, not just their basic 
needs for such things as food, shel- 
ter, and clothing, but also the things 
they need to develop their minds. 
However, though it’s supremely in 
their interest to cooperate, they don’t 
always see this. And even when they 
do, they don’t always choose to do 
what they know is best for them- 
selves. Often their passions get in 
the way of cooperation. So they’ll do 
best at satisfying their interests if they 
live in a society whose laws compel 
people to do what they would do if 
they clearly saw what is in their inter- 
est and had the self-control needed 
to pursue that interest wholeheart- 
edly. Nevertheless, though it’s very 
much in everyone’s interest to live in 
a society ordered by laws, people are 
very resistant to being told what to 
do. When they act solely from fear, 
they act very unwillingly. If a ruler 
tries to govern by compulsion and 
fear alone, he won’t last long. Stable 
rule requires that the people see the 
advantage of what the laws require 
them to do. 


These features of human nature 
define the political problem for Spinoza: 
what sorts of institutions are required if 
the government is to be one under which 
people will live willingly? 


FRAUD 
Fraus, dolus 

I believe Spinoza uses fraus and dolus 
interchangeably. A good passage to illus- 
trate this is TTP xvi, 17-18. I have freely 
used “fraud,” “deception,” and “intent to 
deceive” for both terms, depending on 
what seemed best in the context. 


FREEDOM 
Libertas 
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Like Rousseau Spinoza identifies 
political freedom with obedience to a 
law the citizen has participated in mak- 
ing. Cf. TTP v, 23-25. TTP xvi, 32 
(usefully amplified in TP ii, TP ii, 11) 
is a paradigmatic statement of Spinoza’s 
conception of personal freedom: the only 
free person is the one who lives accord- 
ing to the guidance of reason. James 
2009 is quite helpful here. 


GENERATION 
See AGE 


GIFT 
Donum 


GLORY, SELF-ESTEEM, LOVE OF ESTEEM 
Gloria 

Although “glory” seems perfectly 
satisfactory in the frequently occurring 
phrase gloria Dei, it seems not to work 
well when Spinoza uses gloria to refer to 
a psychological state of a human being, 
as I believe he does in TTP iii, 1. 


Gop, YAHWEH, THE Lorp 
Deus, Jehova, Dominus 

Most English Bibles have used “The 
Lorb” to represent occurrences of the 
Tetragrammaton, mT, the name God 
uses to identify himself to Moses in Exo- 
dus 3:14. These letters would be trans- 
literated YHWH, and apparently pro- 
nounced Yahweh, if it were permissible to 
utter the divine name. But at some point 
YHWH came to be thought too sacred 
to pronounce. When the Masoretes 
added vowels pointing to the text, they 
used the vowels of Adonai (“My Lord”) 
for YHWH. Adonai was the term sub- 
stituted for YHWH when the Bible was 
read in the synagogue. The Masoretic 
pointing of YHWH led to a common 
use of Jehova (in Latin) and “Jehovah” 
(in English), a transliteration based on a 
misunderstanding of how YHWH would 
have been pronounced, if it were pro- 
nounced. But it seems “‘Jehovah’ does 
not accurately represent any form of the 
Name ever used in Hebrew” (NOAB, 
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p. xii). For the history and meaning 
of YHWH, see Tryggve Mettinger, In 
Search of God: The Meaning and Message 
of the Everlasting Names (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1988), ch. 2. 

Generally Spinoza uses Deus to 
translate YHWH. When he does, I use 
“God.” Sometimes he uses Jehova. When 
he does, I normally use “Yahweh,” which 
is now replacing “Jehovah.” Occasionally 
he uses Dominus. When he does, I use 
“the Lorp.” 

Spinoza’s policy seems to be to use 
Deus generally for YHWH and Jehova 
or Dominus only when Deus is used in 
the same context, either for some other 
divine name, such as Elohim, or as a gen- 
eral term rather than a proper name. 
This would explain the uses of Jehova 
in TTP i, 32, and the reversion to Deus 
in the remainder of that passage; it also 
explains the uses of Jehova, Dominus, and 
Deus in TTP i, 15, ii, 36, 37, 39, v, 10, vi, 
31, xii, 18, and xiii, 10-19. The latter pas- 
sage, where Spinoza is commenting on 
Exodus 6:3, contains his most extensive 
discussion of the divine name, though 
ii, 36, is also important. 

In Letter 2 (Volume I, p. 165) Spi- 
noza had derived his preferred defini- 
tion of God, as a being consisting of 
infinite attributes, from the Cartesian 
definition of God as a supremely perfect 
being. That maneuver reappears here, in 
Letter 60, where it receives more of an 
explanation than it had in Letter 2. In 
the TTP xiv, 25, Spinoza reverts to the 
more popular definition. 


Goop 
Bonus 


Hasir 
habitus 

Sometimes habitus refers to a person’s 
dress (e.g., at III/8). But more commonly 
it refers to a habitual practice. Though 
the phrase virtutis habitus (here translated 
“habit of virtue“) does not occur often, 
the contexts in which it occurs seem to 
be quite important. 


HANDMAID 
Ancilla 

That reason (or philosophy or natural 
knowledge) ought to be the handmaid of 
theology (or sacred doctrine, or revela- 
tion) was a common medieval doctrine, 
implying that philosophy is inferior and 
subservient to theology. Cf. Aquinas ST 
I, i, 5, ad 2. ALM trace it back to Peter 
Damian and Albertus Magnus. In TTP 
xv, 5, Spinoza attributes this doctrine 
to Alfakhar. 


HAPPINESS, PROSPERITY 
Felicitas 

“Happiness” is my most frequent 
translation of felicitas, but “prosperity” 
frequently seems most apt, and “good 
fortune” is not rare. 


HARM, LOSS, EXPENSE 
Damnum 


HARMFUL (RUINOUSLY?) 
Perniciosus 

Its hard to be sure how strong a 
translation this term calls for. Some- 
times it’s tempting to render it as “fatal” 
(e.g., in TTP xix, 23). This would not 
be inconsistent with traditional Latin 
usage. In some contexts something like 
that seems called for. So we have “ruin- 
ously bad” in TTP xii, 4. But generally 
I think “harmful” is enough. 


HARMONY 
Concordia 


HAVE, HOLD, OBTAIN, ACHIEVE, ETC. 
Obtinere 


HEART 
Animus, cor 

Animus can be translated “mind,” and 
sometimes it is. But in some contexts that 
would create problems (e.g., where it 
occurs in a list with mens, and seems to 
be distinguished from mens, as in TTP 
i, 35 and 37). Frequently “heart” seems 
to be best, because it seems to me that 
Spinoza uses the Latin term to refer 
to the mind conceived in the broadest 
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sense, thought of not only as an intellect, 
but also as having feelings, volitions, and 
moral dispositions (these aspects being 
emphasized). Contexts illustrating that 
usage well are TTP Pref., 33; i, 33, 35; 
iii, 37 and 41; vi, 42; vii, 5; xx, 44. See 
also TTP Pref., 5, where superstitione 
animi, literally “superstition of the heart,” 
is rendered “genuine superstition.“ 

To translate cor by “heart” seems to 
require less defense. 


History 
Historia 

Historia is ambiguous between its 
English cognate, “history,” where the 
implication is that the storyteller is 
understood to be relating (to the best 
of his ability) what actually happened, 
and “story,” where the storyteller has 
no such intent. 

Sometimes it’s difficult to tell which 
sense Spinoza intends. Sometimes it’s 
quite clear. In TTP ii, 26, Spinoza him- 
self clearly doesn’t believe the story is 
historically accurate, and I think he sug- 
gests some doubt about the intentions 
of the biblical author. Similarly in TTP 
iv, 38-39 and x, 16. In such cases I use 
“story” to translate historia. 

Where I think there is an intention 
to relate what actually happened, I use 
“history.” Examples occur at ii, 8, 26, and 
55. Where I want to leave the question of 
the storyteller’s intentions open, I prefer 
to use the terms “account” or “narrative.” 
An important example occurs at TP ii, 
6, in connection with the fall. I use the 
phrase “historical narrative” (e.g., in TTP 
iv, 18-19, or v, 40) to suggest that the 
story is one which has the appearance of 
being a history, though belief in its truth 
is not required. In Letter 77 (IV/325) I 
have used “narrative” to translate historia 
on the theory that, although Oldenburg 
clearly believes in the truth of the gospel 
accounts, he is trying to persuade Spi- 
noza of their truth, and using “history” to 
translate historia would make him appear 
to beg the question. 


The term historiographus occurs only 
once, in TTP x, 24, where it seems to 
mean an official annalist. Cf. Droetto/ 
Giancotti, p. 304n33. In one important 
context (TTP iv, 39) narratio clearly indi- 
cates an intent to tell a story of what 
actually happened. There (following 
Wernham) I have used “record of fact.” 


History OF NATURE 
Historia naturae 

A technical term taken from Baco- 
nian philosophy of science, which pre- 
scribes that we begin the investigation 
of a phenomenon like heat by drawing 
up tables which record the kinds of 
situations in which the phenomenon is 
present, or absent, or varies in degree. 
Bacon’s Novum organum, II, x—xviii, pro- 
vides a paradigm. That Spinoza takes 
the interpretation of nature to require 
this kind of data collection before we 
arrive at a “definition” of the phenom- 
enon is one more indication that he 
does not think of the proper method 
in science as proceeding in an wholly 
a priori fashion. 

In her notes on TTP vii, 6, Totaro 
helpfully calls attention to Spinoza’s use 
of the term historia in his Preface to Part 
ILL of Descartes’ “Principles of Philosophy” 
(I/226/13) and to his use of the related 
term Aistoriola in Letter 37 (IV/189a), 
where Spinoza’s acknowledges the Baco- 
nian ancestry of the term, and contrasts 
compiling a historiola of the mind with 
understanding the nature of the mind 
through its first cause. 


History OF SCRIPTURE 
Historia Scripturae 

Perhaps the most important idea Spi- 
noza introduced into the science of biblical 
interpretation is that interpreting biblical 
texts accurately requires a “history of Scrip- 
ture,” whose requirements are outlined in 
TTP vii, 15-25. But though Spinoza insists 
that the method for interpreting Scripture 
does not differ at all from the method 
for interpreting nature, in fact the history 
of Scripture required for understanding 
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Scripture has a strictly historical dimension 
which is lacking in the history of nature 
required for understanding nature (as 
pointed out by ALM, 734-35n 8). 


HOLD, GRIP, BIND 
Tenere 

“To be bound” usually translates the 
passive of tenere. 


HOLINESS 
Sanctitas 


Honor 
Honor 

It’s important to keep in mind the 
ambiguity of this term, which Spinoza, 
in keeping with classical usage, some- 
times uses to refer to a public office. It’s 
unclear what the sense is in TTP iii, 54. 


HONORABLE 
Honestus 

Honestus and its cognates occur in 
crucial passages and seem to me to 
express an important concept in Spino- 
za’s moral philosophy. Keeping in mind 
his discussion of honor in the opening 
sections of the TdIE, I take them to 
signify, not so much that the honestus 
is in fact guided by a sense of honor 
as that he is deserving of honor. That 
seems to be the sense, for example, in 
TTP iii, 12; v, 38; xiv, 4, 19, and 22; xvii, 
63; and xx, 29-44, where this language 
occurs quite frequently. 

In contexts like TTP ix, 45 and 56, 
the relevant notion of the honorable 
is more conventional, I think: what an 
ordinary reader in a given community 
at a certain time would consider decent. 


Hope 
Spes 


HYPOTHESIS 
Hypothesis 

Spinoza’s use of the Latin hypothesis 
seems largely consistent with the normal 
English usage of that word: a supposi- 
tion made to account for facts taken as 
known. Cf. IV/166, 174, 176; III/131 


(in ADN. XIV). But it’s interesting that 
he will sometimes use it in connection 
with assumptions he presumably regards 
as quite certain. Cf. IV/180. 


IMAGINATION 
Imaginatio 

It’s important to remember that imagi- 
natio, in Spinoza’s usage, includes all cases 
of seeming to perceive something through 
the senses, even those where the object 
we seem to perceive is actually there. It 
also, of course, includes things like dreams 
and hallucinations. But when Spinoza says 
that an object of the imagination is imagi- 
nary, I take that to mean that what we 
seem to perceive is not actually there. A 
good context to illustrate this is TTP i, 9. 
So the classification of prophetic visions 
as functions of the imagination does not 
imply that the prophet was, as we might 
say, imagining something. But when Spi- 
noza says in i, 11, that Samuel heard an 
imaginary voice, the implication is that 
what he heard existed in his imagination, 
but not in reality. 

Note also that TTP ii, 4, allows that 
in principle the imagination can yield 
certainty provided it is supplemented by 
reasoning. 


INDIFFERENCE 
Indifferentia 

When God is said to be indifferent 
(e.g., in TTP ii, 15, 35), the idea seems 
to be that he has no belief about what 
future human actions will be. When 
actions are said to be indifferent (e.g., 
at TTP iv, 20), it is that they are nei- 
ther good nor bad in themselves, but 
only become good or bad as a result of 
some decree. 


INFERENCE, PRINCIPLE OF INFERENCE, 
IMPLICATION 
Consequentia 


INSANE 
Insanus 

Spinoza regards some of the people 
he disagrees with as crazy. He has two 
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words for this, which he uses more or 
less equivalently: insania and delirium. 
Cf. the index entries for these terms, 
and particularly TTP Pref., 19; ix, 28. 


INSTITUTION 
Institutum 

Things which are good only by insti- 
tution—paradigmatically, ceremonies— 
are not good of themselves, and make 
no contribution, in themselves, to bless- 
edness. Cf. TTP v, 5, 32-34. Institutum 
is also translated “established practice” 
in the phrase jus et institutum naturae, 
which occurs infrequently, but in impor- 
tant passages. See jus. 


INTELLECT 
Intellectus 

“Intellect” is my preferred term for 
intellectus, though it has the disadvantage 
that there is no verb paired with it in 
English, as intelligere is paired with it 
in Latin. But the literature generally 
translates intellectus by its English cog- 
nate. I depart from this practice when 
Spinoza is talking about the wisdom 
literature, where “understanding” is 
well-entrenched for the relevant cogni- 
tive state. 


INTENTION 
Mens, animus 

Though “intention” is not the default 
translation for either of the Latin terms, 
it nevertheless occurs quite frequently. 


INVESTIGATE 
Investigare 

As Spinoza uses it, the Latin term 
often seems to suggest, not merely seek- 
ing the object of the inquiry, but finding 
it. Hence, the variety of English terms 
I have chosen to use. 


JEALOUS 
Zelotypus 


JEW 
Judaeus 

Generally Spinoza uses Judaeus sim- 
ply to refer to Jews, and then it gets 


the obvious translation. Occasionally he 
uses it to refer to the inhabitants of the 
southern kingdom, Judah, and then Pve 
used “man of Judah.” Cf. TTP xviii, 16. 


Joy 
Laetitia 

The OED’s primary definition of 
“joy” is “a vivid emotion of pleasure 
arising from a sense of well-being or 
satisfaction; the feeling or state of being 
highly pleased or delighted; exultation of 
spirit; gladness, delight.” This seems to 
me exactly right for Spinoza’s laetitia, in 
spite of Bennett’s dissent (Bennett 1984, 
253). Of course this must be understood, 
like all of Spinoza’s affects, as a phenom- 
enon which is both mental and physical. 


JUDGMENT 
Judicium 

Generally Spinoza uses judicium in the 
sense of “judgment,” which might be the 
result of a formal legal proceeding (TTP 
iv, 8) or a matter of someone’s coming 
to a certain belief (TTP v, 44; vi, 72) or 
the faculty by which a person comes to a 
belief. Notable examples of the latter use 
occur in TTP Pref., 10, where Spinoza 
complains that the supporters of monar- 
chy seek to fill men’s free judgment with 
prejudices, or TTP Pref., 16, where it 
seems to be the ministers of the church 
who try to turn men from rational beings 
into beasts, or TTP Pref., 28, where Spi- 
noza sets the defense of freedom of judg- 
ment as one of the goals of his work, or 
TP vii, 27, where Spinoza remarks that 
it is a rare virtue to suspend judgment. 

Occasionally judicium means a court 
where legal judgments are made, but 
this seems to be pretty rare (TP viii, 25). 


JURIST 
Jurisperitus (sometimes two words) 
Wernham and Shirley both have 
“lawyer,” but to me this suggests some- 
one who practices law as a profession, 
and I don’t think Spinoza intends that. I 
think all this means is someone learned 
in the law, not necessarily a practitioner. 
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For the connotations of the peritus com- 
ponent, see peritia. 


JUSTICE 
Justitia 

Most of the time terms in this family 
unproblematically permit translation by 
their English-language cognates. One 
atypical case where I have chosen to 
translate justus by “righteous” occurs in 
TTP xix, 8, where it seemed to me likely 
that Spinoza was alluding to a passage in 
Ecclesiastes (9:2) where the term tsadikim 
occurs and is commonly translated “the 
righteous.” (Also favoring this translation 
in that context was the fact that Spinoza 
there opposes justus not to injustus, but 
to impius.) 


KING 
Rex 


KNOWLEDGE, 'KNOWLEDGE, SCIENCE 
Cognitio, scientia, notitia 

Some Spinoza scholars (e.g., Bennett 
1985, Donagan 1988) have wanted to 
translate cognitio by its English cognate, 
“cognition.” The main motivation for 
this seems to be that Spinoza’s cognitio 
is broader than the English “knowledge,” 
because Spinoza classifies imaginatio, 
which is highly fallible, as a form of 
cognitio. So cognitio, unlike the English 
“knowledge,” does not entail that the 
proposition “cognized” is true. At most 
it entails that there is some proposition 
the cognizer accepts, which may or may 
not be true, and if true, may or may not 
be known to be true.! 

But since “cognition” is not nearly 
as familiar a term in English as “knowl- 
edge” is, its use would need to be 
explained. And if you have to explain 
“cognition,” why not just use “knowl- 
edge,” accompanied by a warning that 
Spinoza’s Latin term has a wider range 
than the English term normally has? 


This avoids the problem that there is no 
commonly used verb related to “cogni- 
tion” as cognoscere is related to cognitio in 
Latin. (“Cognize” is largely philosopher’s 
jargon, which would also need explana- 
tion, and which Pm willing to use in 
this note, but would not willingly put 
in Spinoza’s mouth.) So in Volume II, I 
continue to translate cognitio by “knowl- 
edge,” and cognoscere by “know.” 

A more difficult and important issue, 
I think, concerns the relation between 
cognitio and scientia. Though Spinoza fre- 
quently uses these terms in a way which 
makes some distinction between them, 
he can also pass easily from one term 
to the other without any apparent sense 
that he is changing the subject. This 
happens, for example, in TTP i, where 
he passes from arguing that it’s proper to 
call natural cognitio divine (i, 3) to saying 
that although natural scientia is divine, 
we shouldn’t call those who pass it on 
prophets (i, 4). A similar thing happens 
in TTP ii, 2, where he goes from talk- 
ing about those who search for cognitio 
of both natural and spiritual matters to 
talking about those who cultivate true 
scientia (two different groups of people, 
or one group?), and in TTP iv, 41, where 
he goes from saying that people disdain 
natural cognitio because it’s common to 
all, and that the Hebrews were particu- 
larly liable to disdain natural scientia for 
that reason. So in my view, sometimes 
Spinoza uses these terms as if they were 
equivalent. 

But sometimes he clearly doesn’t. 
And it’s a difficult question to decide 
what scientia means when it’s not 
treated simply as equivalent to cogni- 
tio. Frequently Spinoza uses scientia in 
a way which it seems natural to ren- 
der by “science,” understanding the 
English term pretty much the way we 
ordinarily understand it, as including 


1. Actually it doesn’t even entail that much, since Spinoza holds that we may continue 
to imagine something—say, that the sun is about 200 feet away from us—even after we 
know that the true distance is much greater than that. Cf. E IV PIS. 
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physical sciences like optics, physics, and 
astronomy, but also abstract sciences, 
like mathematics, and practical sciences, 
like politics. In these cases speaking of 
something as a science implies some- 
thing about the truth and grounds for 
the cognition in question which cognitio 
does not imply, though it’s difficult to 
say exactly what it implies. The clos- 
est thing we have in Volume I to an 
explanation of the special meaning Spi- 
noza attaches to scientia comes in TTP 
i, 48, where he appears to equate having 
true scientia of the prophets’ imaginative 
capacities with being able to explain 
these phenomena through their first 
causes. That may not be quite “sci- 
ence” in the ordinary modern sense of 
the term—it seems to entail a depth of 
understanding scientists cannot always 
claim for their results—but it’s arguably 
closely related. 

When I have thought it possible, I 
have rendered scientia by the English 
“science.” Examples occur at TTP x, 48, 
xi, 20, xiii, 4, 7, 29; xv, 38; xix, 62; xx, 
26. I note that “science” crops up in the 
TP (occasionally) because Spinoza thinks 
that politics, properly engaged in, is a 
science on a par with the physical sci- 
ences. What’s particularly striking here 
is that he thinks of politics as potentially 
a demonstrative science, even though it 
depends on experience and knowledge 
of history (TP i, 1, 4). 

In contexts where “science” did not 
feel right for scientia, I have prefixed 
a prime symbol to “knowledge,” thus: 
‘knowledge. This includes passages 
where, so far as I could see, Spinoza 
was treating scientia as equivalent to cog- 
nitio (e.g., in the early passages from the 
TTP mentioned above), but I wished 
to alert the reader to the presence of a 
term which might not mean the same 
as cognitio. But it also includes passages 
where, in quoting the Bible, Spinoza uses 
scientia to translate Hebrew terms (e.g., 
chakmah, wisdom; tvunab, intelligence; 
da’at, knowledge) not easily equated with 


“science” in the sense in which we nor- 
mally understand that term. Cf. TTP 
iv, 42-45. 

The continuation of this passage, iv, 
46, is important, suggesting that Spi- 
noza regards the cognitio of things as an 
essential preliminary to scientia naturalis, 
but also the importance he attaches to 
scientia, which leads us to discover the 
scientia of God (v, 12), and to achieve 
the perfection of our nature, which he 
identifies with blessedness (v, 19). But 
note that when Spinoza describes the 
“knowledge of God” as our highest 
good (e.g., in TTP iv, 9), the Latin is 
cognitio Dei. 


KNOWN THROUGH ITSELF, KNOWN WITH- 
OUT ARGUMENT 
notum per se 

I continue to believe what I said 
in Volume I: the common practice 
of translating notum per se by “self- 
evident” is ill-considered. The influ- 
ence of Locke on the ordinary Eng- 
lish usage of “self-evident” inevitably 
makes the reader think the proposi- 
tion is one which deserves and gets 
“universal and ready assent” as soon 
as we understand the meaning of the 
terms. Neither Spinoza nor Descartes 
before him was under any such illusions 
about the propositions they designated 
as per se nota. A per se nota proposition 
may well require argument for readers 
whose intellects are clouded by preju- 
dice or who have not reflected carefully 
enough on what everyone knows by 
experience. 

In addition to the examples given 
in the Glossary for Volume I, consider 
Spinoza’s declaration in TP vii, 23, that 
the propositions he had advanced in TP 
vi, 32, about the proper treatment of 
resident aliens, are per se nota. These 
hardly have the same status as the axi- 
oms of Euclidean geometry. But if you 
think about them—bringing to bear 
what your experience has taught you 
about human nature—you should see 
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that they are true. They are properly 
taken as first principles, even if they may 
require argument for some unreflective 
people. Sometimes, to avoid the awk- 
wardness of the literal translation, and 
to convey more clearly what I think the 
Latin means, I render this phrase “can 
be known without argument.” 

For more, see FOUNDATION. 


LANGUAGE 
Lingua 


LAUGHTER 
Risus 


Law, RIGHT 
lex, jus 

Lex is easy for the translator, not so 
easy for the commentator. I translate 
lex uniformly as “law.” There’s no seri- 
ous alternative. But as a commentator 
I observe that Spinoza begins TTP iv 
by defining “law” in general as a kind 
of regularity in nature, which may hold 
for each individual, or for all or some 
members of some kind. He recognizes 
two main species of law, distinguished 
by the cause of the regularity. 

The first are scientific laws, which 
depend “on a necessity of nature.” In 
them the regularity follows from the 
nature or definition of the kind of thing 
covered by the law. Spinoza conceives 
this regularity to be necessary.’ The sec- 
ond kind results from human decisions, 
the prescriptions of political agents or 
institutions. In the happiest cases these 
decisions would presumably reflect a 
collective judgment that it would be 
advantageous for everyone in the com- 
munity if there were general adherence 
to a certain rule of conduct. But Spinoza 


notes, ominously, that such laws may 
have other causes. 

The main points in the preceding 
paragraph are made clearly enough in 
TTP iv, 1-4. Problems for the com- 
mentator arise, first, because Spinoza 
goes on to say (in iv, 5) that Zex is com- 
monly understood to be nothing but a 
command which men can either obey 
or disregard, that it seems to be used 
figuratively when it refers to scientific 
laws,* and that it seems Zex ought to be 
defined more particularly as a principle 
of living which man prescribes to himself 
or others for some end. If Spinoza were 
to adhere to this narrower definition, 
that would evidently limit the proper 
application of lex to laws of the second 
kind. But he doesn’t do that. He contin- 
ues to apply the term /ex to propositions 
which he must regard as laws of the first 
kind (most notably in TTP vi and xvi, 
4). This encourages confusion about just 
what his preferred definition of law was. 

ADN. XXXIV (at TTP xvi, 53) sug- 
gests that in a sense the first kind of law 
is more fundamental.* If we properly 
understood the divine law, we would 
understand it as a matter of natural 
necessity, not as a command which might 
or might not be obeyed (iv, 25-36). Nev- 
ertheless, the common understanding 
of divine law is that it is a command 
issuing from a God who is conceived 
as a prince, whose commands we might 
or might not obey. And that’s the con- 
ception of divine law Spinoza seeks to 
refute in TTP iv, 23-37. So in TTP iv 
the focus is on the conception of law as 
divine command, even though that’s not 
the most satisfactory way to conceive of 
divine law. 


2. I believe this is orthodox Cartesian philosophy of science. See my article on laws of 
nature in Descartes, in Nolan Descartes Lexicon 2016. Some Cartesian scholars interpret 
the doctrine of the creation of eternal truths as entailing that Descartes recognizes no 
necessary truths. In Curley 1984, I argued that they’re wrong. 

3. TTP ADN. XXXIV suggests that Spinoza thinks it a philosophic usage to call the 


laws of nature laws. 


4. To that extent I think I agree with Rutherford’s criticism of Curley 1991b in 


Rutherford 2010. 
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My use of the term “legislation” in 
the translation of TTP v, 14, is my 
solution to the following problem: how 
do we express in English the claim Spi- 
noza makes in TTP iv, 1, that jus is a 
more correct term for his second kind 
of law than Zex is? We can’t use “law” 
without making the passage sound like 
nonsense. Different translators have 
found different solutions: Elwes and 
Wernham have “ordinance‘; Shirley has 
“statute“; Silverthorne and Israel use 
“decree“; Yaffe has “right.” Pve opted 
for “legislation,” a term I also use in 
TTP Pref., 22, where Spinoza writes 
that the Zex Mosis (law of Moses) is 
nothing but the jura of the individual 
state of the Hebrews. The point there 
seems to be to deny that the Mosaic 
legislation was binding on anyone 
outside the geographic and temporal 
bounds of that state. Similarly in TTP 
i, 17; v, 16, 26. 

For discussion of jus and related lan- 
guage (e.g., jus et institutum naturae), see 
below, under RIGHT. 


LAYMAN 

Idiota 

Spinoza uses this term only once. “Ordi- 
nary person” would have been a plausible 
alternative. But when Steno replies, he 
seems to attach pejorative connotations 
to the term. 


LEADER, TO LEAD 
Dux, ducere 

A dux is a leader in war. I favor 
“leader” or “commander” when it seems 
to me that “general” would imply too 
specific a rank, but sometimes “general” 
seems appropriate, and very occasion- 
ally, “duke.“ 

The related verb ducere occurs very 
frequently, and has quite a broad range of 
meanings. Ductus occurs quite frequently 
in phrases indicating that someone has 
been guided by reason, or by an affect. 
The indexing seeks to record all occur- 
rences of dux and ductus, but only a rep- 
resentative selection of those of ducere, 


ignoring various idioms in which ducere 
occurs. 


LEARNED; LEARNING 
Doctus, eruditio 


LEISURE 
Otium 


LEVITE, TRIBE OF LEVI 
Tribus Levi, Levita 

Spinoza’s way of describing the role 
of the Levites glosses over controver- 
sies which were evidently important in 
biblical times, and are still unresolved. 
The passage bridging Exodus 27-28 
designates Aaron and his sons (Levites 
by Exod. 6:16-25) as priests in perpe- 
tuity, with responsibilities which would 
have included consulting the Urim and 
Thummim to discern the will of God, 
offering sacrifices, and instructing the 
people in the law. (Cf. Exod. 28:30; 
Deut. 10:8-9, 18:1-8, 21:5, 31:9-13, 
33:8-11.) 

But who was a priest? Exodus 27-28 
suggests: only Aaron and his descen- 
dants. Levites not descended from Aaron 
were hereditary temple officials, assigned 
to assist Aaron and his descendants— 
for example, by carrying the ark of the 
covenant, and preventing outsiders from 
coming near it—but not priests. We find 
this view also in Numbers 3:5-10, 25-26, 
16:1-11, 18:1-7. 

On a different view, any Levite was 
ipso facto a priest. (Cf. Deut. 18:1-8, 
31:9-13, 33:8-11.) It appears that the 
conflicts in the texts arise at least partly 
from the fact that different sources had 
different views. The source biblical 
scholars designate as P (for “priestly“) 
restricts the priesthood to Aaron and his 
descendants. D (for “Deuteronomist“) 
makes all Levites priests. It’s possible 
also that the rights and responsibilities 
of the Levites were different at differ- 
ent periods. The above account is based 
partly on Kugel (313-14, 330-31) and 
partly on “Levites and Priests,” in the 
ABD, IV:297-310. 
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In any event, Spinoza’s hostility 
toward the Levites in TTP xvii seems 
to be a proxy for his feelings toward the 
Calvinist clergy in the Dutch Republic. 


LICENCE 
Licentia 

Licentia almost always has negative 
connotations: an immoderate, disorderly 
liberty. This is not true of the related 
verb Jicet and adjective /icitus, which sig- 
nify simply that something is permitted 
or possible. 


LIFE 
Vita 


LIGHT OF NATURE, NATURAL LIGHT 
Lumen naturale 


LORD 
Dominus 

Dominus can mean “lord,” in the 
sense of a human who is in a position 
to issue commands. It’s also, in the cor- 
respondence, a common term of polite 
address, equivalent to our “mister,” and 
a term used to refer to God (doing duty 
for YHWH) or Jesus. Occurrences of 
dominus which are equivalent to “mister” 
are not indexed. 


LOVE, LOVING-KINDNESS 
Amor, c(b)aritas 

If sive indicates an equivalence, then 
Spinoza equates charitas with amor erga 
proximum at TTP xiv, 27. But perhaps 
this example is more evidence that sive 
does not always indicate an equivalence, 
and should be read in this context as 
making more precise the meaning of 
charitas in this context. (Charitas is said 
to be an attribute of God in TTP xiii, 
20. Maybe it makes sense to attribute 
amor erga homines to God, but surely 
not amor erga proximum.) In any case, 
such contexts will be difficult to translate 
unless we make at least a verbal distinc- 
tion between amor and charitas. 

Spinoza uses charitas to translate 
yon (chesed) at TTP xiii, 20, which is 
what suggested the possibility of using 


“loving-kindness” for charitas. “Loving- 
kindness” was introduced into English 
by biblical translators seeking to convey 
the connotations of 70m, understood as a 
kindness arising from the steadfast love 
God is represented as displaying towards 
his people in the Hebrew Bible. Other 
translators (e.g., Shirley, Silverthorne/ 
Israel) have often used “charity” for 
charitas, which is natural, but seems to 
me unfortunate, since it may suggest 
giving alms to the poor. Charitas does, 
of course, include aiding the poor, but 
it also includes defending justice, not 
killing people, not coveting their goods, 
and so forth. TTP xii, 37, is a crucial 
summary. TTP v, 4, illustrates nicely the 
influence on Spinoza of prophets like 
Isaiah, who put more emphasis on right 
conduct toward others than on the cer- 
emonial requirements of the law. Similar 
is TTP xiii, 20-21, citing Jeremiah. 


MAGISTRATE 
magistratus 

I use “magistrate” in its general 
sense (“any civil officer charged with 
the administration of the law ... who 
may be the sovereign or any subordinate 
officer with executive power within the 
state” OED 1a), not in the narrower 
sense (“a civil officer exercising local 
judicial power” OED 1b), which has 


become more common. 


Majesty 
Majestas 

Majestas generally refers to the per- 
son (or collective body) which has sov- 
ereignty, sometimes, but by no means nec- 
essarily a king. (Cf. I/228/7-10, where 
the estates of Holland are said to have 
always possessed the right of supreme 
majestas.) It is often used in conjunc- 
tion with summa, in a way which seems 
roughly equivalent to summa potestas 
(e.g., at II/207/ 9, 239/13-14). But it 
seems to have connotations which summa 
potestas lacks. In classical Latin majestas 
suggested a certain dignity or grandeur, 
and those concepts are also associated 
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with its English cognate. Spinoza 
observes that the defenders of majes- 
tas seek to persuade people, by devious 
means, that majestas is sacred and God’s 
representative on earth (TTP xvii, 24). 
Its defenders also claim (perhaps with 
greater justice) that the majestas of the 
state is the guardian of its salus (a term 
which is also ambiguous, but which in 
this context I translate by “safety“). At 
one stage I frequently used “authority” 
for majestas. But on reflection it seemed 
to me best to stick to “majesty” as con- 
sistently as possible, in order to preserve 
these connotations. (This is not possible, 
of course, in the common idiom majesta- 
tem laedere, to commit treason.) 


MAN 
Homo 

“Man” in this translation needs to 
be understood to refer to human beings 
of either sex. 


MARKINGS 
Apex 

The meaning of this infrequently 
used term is unclear but Spinoza seems 
to use it to cover both the vowel points 
(puncta) and the accent marks (accentus) 
which the Masoretes added to bib- 
lical Hebrew to indicate its proper 
pronunciation. 


MEANING 
Sensus, sententia 

Generally “meaning” translates sensus. 
Only occasionally does it seem required 
for sententia. 


MENTALITY 
Ingenium 

Ingenium is a difficult term, because 
it has a wide range of theoretically pos- 
sible meanings, and occurs frequently, 
with apparently different meanings in 
different contexts. Classically it can mean 
any of the following: natural disposition, 
temperament, mood, inherent quality or 
character, natural inclination or desire, men- 
tal powers, natural abilities, talent, intellect, 
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mind, inspiration, cleverness, skill, and inge- 
nuity. This list may not be exhaustive, but 
it should include all the live possibilities 
in Spinoza. 

In fact, I think the range of pos- 
sible meanings in Spinoza is narrower 
than that. Sometimes ingenium occurs 
in a sense in which it seems to mean 
native ability or talent. This occurs, for 
example, in the correspondence between 
Oldenburg and Spinoza, discussing what 
Kircher’s work shows about his ingenium. 
Oldenburg contrasts Kircher’s ingenium 
with Spinoza’s. (See Letters 30 and 31.) 
Another example, I think, occurs in TP 
viii, 49. In these contexts I sometimes 
use “native ability,” or “intelligence,” and 
sometimes “talent”—the latter when I 
think the person’s ability is implicitly 
being praised as being out of the ordi- 
nary. (Cf. TTP iii, 14.) 

Sometimes ingenium seems to refer 
not so much to a natural ability, as to 
acquired knowledge or skill. Examples 
may be found at TTP i, 33, and ii, 31, 
where I have used “understanding.” 

The most interesting contexts are 
those in which ¿ingenium seems to me to 
be best translated by “mentality,” where 
I understand that term to mean mental 
character or disposition, or the characteristic 
attitude of mind or way of thinking of a per- 
son, or social group (following OED 3). It’s 
important to understand that these ways 
of thinking include, not only opinions, 
but also passions and dispositions. (This 
seems to me clear in TTP Pref., §28.) 
The problem with the preachers whose 
authority Spinoza wishes to diminish 
(Letter 30) is that they want others to 
live according to their ingenium, i.e., not 
only to think as they do, but also to love 
what they love and hate what they hate. 
(Cf. E II P31C.) Spinoza, by contrast, 
would like everyone to be able to live 
ex suo ingenio—according to his own 
mentality (IV/166/18-19). Examples of 
this usage may be found, not only in 
Letter 30, but in TTP Pref., 12, 28, 29, 
and 30; ii, 17, 49; iti, 41. 
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TTP v, 27-28, illustrates nicely the 
complexity of ingenium. The problem 
Moses faced in ruling the Hebrew people 
after the exodus was twofold: the people 
were lacking intellectually, unable to see 
what was to their advantage; but they 
also had a stubborn streak which made it 
impossible to govern them by fear alone. 
Similarly, in TTP v, 7, Spinoza writes 
that experience has taught us to vary the 
penalty for lawbreaking according to the 
ingenium of the people for whom the laws 
are made. I think what underlies that 
recommendation is the idea that what 
penalties are appropriate will vary both 
with the cognitive abilities of the people 
and with their affective dispositions. 

Moreau’s discussion of the meaning 
of ingenium (Moreau 1994, part II, ch. 3) 
is very helpful. Although I predominantly 
use an English term which focuses on the 
mental aspect of ingenium, I agree with 
Moreau that the diversity of ingenia is 
rooted in the diversity of the dispositions 
of people’s bodies, which are partially 
determined by their different biogra- 
phies and environments. 


MERCENARY SOLDIER 
Miles auxiliaris 

Machiavelli had made a distinction 
(Prince xii—xiii) between mercenaries and 
auxiliaries, the former being soldiers 
whom the state has hired, the latter being 
troops sent by another ruler for assistance, 
who owe their allegiance to the other 
ruler. Both mercenaries and auxiliaries are 
non-citizen soldiers, and both, Machia- 
velli thinks, are useless. Spinoza seems 
to ignore this distinction, using the term 
miles auxiliaris (in TP vii, 12 and 17) to 
refer to any non-citizen soldier, whether 
he is in the pay of the state for which he 
is supposedly working, or of another ruler. 


MIND 
Mens, animus 

My default translation for mens is 
“mind.” But quite often, particularly in 
contexts where the interpretation of a 
text and the intention of its author are 


at issue, though “mind” would be pos- 
sible, “intention” or “meaning” seems 
more appropriate. TTP vii, 54, provides 
a good example of that usage. Sometimes 
I use “mind” for animus, which is dis- 
cussed under “heart,” the more frequent 
translation. 


MINISTER, PRIEST 
Sacerdos 


MIRACLE 
Miraculum 

Spinoza offers different definitions 
of miracles at different points in his 
argument. (For discussion, see Curley 
1985.) His official definition permits him 
to grant that miracles occur, but raises 
questions about their religious signifi- 
cance: “a miracle is just a work whose 
natural cause we can’t explain by the 
example of another familiar thing, or at 
least, which can’t be so explained by the 
person who relates the miracle” (vi, 13). 
This reductive definition is at the heart 
of Oldenburg’s complaint that Spinoza 
equates miracles with ignorance (Letter 
74). If miracles are just events whose 
natural causes we can’t explain, or which 
can’t be explained by the person who 
recounts the story of the miracle, then 
whether an event is a miracle will depend 
on how much knowledge of nature the 
narrator of the miracle has. Miracles so 
understood don’t support any particular 
religion, because they occur in many 
religions. 

Oldenburg might have been happier 
with another definition Spinoza suggests: 
that a miracle is an event contrary to 
the universal laws of nature (vi, 9). But 
Spinoza thinks it’s demonstrable that 
in that sense of the term, there are no 
miracles (vi, 7-12). The laws of nature 
are necessary truths. So nothing contrary 
to them can happen. 

The concept of a miracle is closely 
connected with that of wonder. In classi- 
cal Latin that connection dominates, and 
the idea of a violation of a law of nature 
is missing, though the idea of the event 
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being beyond the capacity of nature is 
not. See Forcellini, Lexicon. 


MULTITUDE, MULTIPLICITY 
Multitudo 

In this volume I’ve undertaken to 
translate multitudo consistently by “mul- 
titude” in political contexts, and by “mul- 
tiplicity” in mathematical or metaphysical 
contexts. Balibar 1985b/1989 illustrates 
the importance of translating multitudo 
as consistently as possible; [V/179 illus- 
trates what I call the mathematical or 
metaphysical use of the term. 

Even in political contexts, though, I 
think the term can have quite different 
meanings, which are not always easy to 
distinguish. Sometimes multitudo refers 
to a (large) subset of a society’s popula- 
tion, but not the population as a whole. 
This group would not include the king 
or other members of the political elite,’ 
and is often viewed negatively by the 
person using this language, who may 
be a member of the elite, apt to think 
of the multitude as having limitations of 
intellect and character which make them 
subject to political manipulation. (Cf. 
OLD 5b.) Multitudo does not occur often 
in the TTP—only at III/6, 7, 10, 203, 
225—but when it does, it seems always 
to have these negative connotations. 

In the TP the situation is more com- 
plex. There a second usage becomes 
prominent, where multitudo refers, I 
think, not to a particular subset of the 
population, but simply to a large number 
of people, who may not yet be members 
of a political community, or who, if they 
do belong to a political community, may 
be all the members of that community. 
They may not be viewed any more 
negatively than people in general are 
viewed. (Cf. OLD 3, 4.) I take it that 
Spinoza’s view in this work is that any 
large population, or large subset of a 


population, must share the limitations 
of people in general, specifically, their 
tendency to be guided more by affects 
than by reason. This seems to me quite 
a common usage in the TP, e.g., in i, 3, 
5; v, 6-7; viii, 12. 

The broad sense of multitudo is not 
Spinoza’s universal usage, even in the 
TP, though it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between the two senses. The 
occurrences in vi, 8, vii, 2, vii, 11, and 
viii, 13 seem to me clear examples of the 
narrower sense, as is the final occurrence 
of “multitude” in v, 7. When I think the 
broad usage is in play, I normally use the 
indefinite rather than the definite article. 
A particularly clear example occurs at 
vii, 5, where the multitude in question 
is characterized as “a whole multitude.” 
On the other hand, in TP ii, 17, where I 
think both uses occur, Spinoza modifies 
the second occurrence by the adjective 
communis, which I take to mean that he’s 
thinking of the multitudo referred to 
there as a large subset of the population. 

In TP ii, 21, I think multitudo has the 
broad sense. A large group of people, not 
yet organized into a state, is thought of 
as being candidates for formation into 
a political community. Note how dif- 
ferently this passage reads if a definite 
article is substituted for the indefinite 
article I have chosen. This passage intro- 
duces the important idea that a multitudo 
might be led wna veluti mente, “as if by 
one mind.” When the latter language 
first occurred, a few paragraphs earlier 
(in TP ii, 16), it was clearly a whole 
population which was in question. Other 
instances of the broader sense, in my 
view, occur at iii, 2 and 7; iv, 6; vi, 1; and 
vii, 25. I do not attempt to adjudicate all 
uses, but leave this to the reader. 


MUTILATED 
Truncatus 


5. By “elite” here and elsewhere I mean any members of the class from which the 
rulers are drawn in a monarchy or aristocracy, whether they are actually rulers or not. 
Though Spinoza himself is hardly a member of the elite, even in this broad sense, he 
sometimes seems to adopt their point of view. 
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In the context of biblical criticism 
this term typically refers to a passage 
where part of the text has inadvertently 
been omitted. Cf. TTP ix, 20-21, 32. 


NAME 
Nomen 


NARRATION, NARRATIVE 
Narratio 
See HISTORY 


NATION 
Natio, gens 


NATURAL LIGHT 
Lumen naturale 

The natural light (of reason) is 
opposed to the supernatural light (of rev- 
elation). Cf. TTP iv, 48. So what we can 
know by the natural light is what we can 
know without relying on the authority of 
Scripture. This is not (as some seem to 
think) to be equated with what we can 
know by purely a priori, deductive means. 
It includes also what we can know by 
ordinary empirical means. When Solo- 
mon is praised for having surpassed the 
wise men of his age in the natural light 
(in TTP iv, 40), he is not being praised 
for his deductive prowess, but for having 
learned certain things from experience, 
without reliance on revelation. See also 


TTP v, 34-36; vii, 70. 


NATURE 
Natura 

Natura seems to me multiply ambigu- 
ous in Spinoza. In addition to being (in 
some uses) equivalent to essentia, some- 
times it refers to Natura naturans (the 
most fundamental explanatory principles 
in nature, E I P29S), sometimes to natura 
naurata (the totality of things explained 
by those principles, ibid.), and sometimes 
to both of these at once. 


NECESSITAS 
Necessity 

In my view many discussions of 
Spinoza’s necessitarianism—i.e., his doc- 
trine that there is nothing contingent 
in nature (E I P29), or that God could 


have produced things in no other way, 
and no other order than he did (E I 
P33)—attribute to him a stronger view 
than he actually held, because they fail to 
give proper weight to his doctrine that 
things may be necessary either by reason 
of their essence or by reason of their 
cause (E I P33S). I would say: on Spi- 
noza’s view, some things are absolutely 
necessary (true in virtue of the essence 
of the thing in question), others are only 
relatively necessary (true in relation to 
their cause, which will not, in general, be 
something absolutely necessary). 


NEIGHBOR 
Proximus 
Equated with concivis at TTP xvii, 86. 


OBEDIENCE 
Obedientia, obsequium, obtemperantia 

In a political context (TTP v, 25) 
Spinoza defines obedientia as carrying 
out a command solely on the author- 
ity of the person issuing the command. 
In a religious context (TTP xiii, 8) he 
defines obedientia erga Deum as love 
of one’s neighbor (appealing to Rom. 
13:8). The latter definition seems to be 
assumed at TTP xiv, 27. 

I believe Spinoza regards obsequium 
and obtemperantia as synonyms for obedi- 
entia. This seems to me true in spite of 
the fact that at TP ii, 19-20, he offers 
two definitions of obsequium which are 
prima facie different from one another, 
and from the definitions of obedientia in 
the TTP: that it is a constant will to do 
what is good according to the law, and 
what, by the common decision, ought to 
be done; and that it is a constant will 
to moderate the appetites according to 
the prescription of reason. He suggests 
some reservations about the second of 
these definitions, but in ii, 21, seems 
to accept it for persons living in (well- 
ordered) states. 

In spite of the variations in these 
definitions, Spinoza’s general usage of 
obedientia and obsequium has inclined me 
to use “obedience” at TP ii, 19-20 and 
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in most passages in the political works. 
The only exception I’m aware of is a 
passage in the TP (vii, 17) obsequium 
seemed to require “indulgence.” 


OBJECT; OBJECTIVELY 
Ideatum; objective 

As in Volume I, ideatum is a tech- 
nical term referring to the object of 
thought. In this volume, IV/173-74 is 
a particularly instructive passage. When 
Spinoza says that our mind contains the 
nature of God objective, he means that 
our mind has God’s nature as its object, 
and thus contains a representation of 
God’s nature. The usage is scholastic in 
origin, but still alive in Descartes’ Third 
Meditation. 


OBSTINACY, STUBBORNNESS 
Contumacia 

I think the sense is generally: willful 
disobedience to legitimate authority. Cf. 
Spinoza’s definition of faith in TTP xiv, 
22, where contumacia is treated as a factor 
showing a person’s faith to be impious. 


ODIUM 
Hate 


ONE’S OWN MASTER 
Sui juris 

Spinoza defines being sui juris at 
TP ii, 9: a person is sui juris “insofar as 
he can fend off every force, avenge an 
injury done to him according to his own 
opinion, and absolutely, insofar as he 
can live according to his own mentality” 
(1/280/1-5). He is alterius juris, under 
someone else’s control, if that person 
has ’power (potestas) over him. 

The language goes back to Justin- 
ian’s Institutiones I, vi, where slaves, chil- 
dren, and grandchildren are the princi- 
pal examples of people who are under 
someone else’s control. (If a woman is 
the head of a household, she is also 
sui juris.) But as a concept in Roman 
law, being alterius juris implies that the 
control is rightful and will be enforced 
by the law. In Spinoza’s philosophy, it 


does not appear that it has similar moral 
implications. Cf. the explanation of the 
conditions under which one person has 
another in his power in TP ii, 10. Note, 
though, the conclusion drawn in TP ii, 
11, that being fully one’s own master 
requires using reason rightly. 

There is no comparable definition of 
sui juris in the TTP, but the usage there 
seems consistent with the definition in 
the TP. An individual who is sui juris is 
able to act as he pleases (TTP v, 30). His 
actions depend on no one’s decision but 
his own (xvii, 4). The notions of acting 
ex suo jure (TTP xvii, 7) and being the 
master of something maximo naturae jure 
(TTP xx, 8) seem to be equivalent. 


OPINION 
Sententia 

Generally “opinion” works well for 
sententia (as “think” is almost invariably my 
translation of the related verb sentire). But 
in that section of TTP vii where Spinoza 
discusses the interpretation of language 
which may be ambiguous or obscure 
(§§16-24), “sentence” seemed required. 


OPPONENT 
Adversarius 


ORDER 
Ordo 

It is characteristic of Spinoza to 
say that he does not attribute order to 
nature, e.g., at IV/170/7-11, provok- 
ing Oldenburg to point out that there 
is a sense in which he does do that 
(IV/176/26-177/6). Perhaps the order 
he rejects is one which presupposes tele- 
ology, and the order he accepts is one 
which does not. Cf. E I App., I1/81/25ff. 


ORDINARY PERSON (pl. PEOPLE) 
Plebs 

In Roman politics the plebs were 
members of the general citizenry (as 
distinct from the patricians), who gained 
political representation in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C.E. through their tribunes (who 
were given veto power over the election 
of senior magistrates), and later through 
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a legislative council. Over time plebeians 
became eligible for important political 
offices: the senate, the consulship, the 
censorship, and the dictatorship. 

In the TTP Spinoza generally seems 
to use plebs simply to refer to ordinary 
people, without reference to any particu- 
lar political class, and without strongly 
negative connotations. The plebs form 
the greatest part of the human race 
(1/77). They do not include the learned, 
and their powers of understanding are 
limited by comparison with those of 
the learned. They are most receptive to 
arguments from experience. In that work 
plebs seems to be used interchangeably 
with valgus, and I normally translate it 
by language very similar to the language 
I standardly use for vulgus (“common 
people”). Occasionally (mostly in TTP 
xviii) I have thought it necessary to trans- 
late plebs by “the mob.“ 

In the TP, on the other hand, plebs 
does not occur before vii, 27, where it 
definitely does refer to the class opposed 
to the patricians in Roman politics, and 
where Spinoza defends the plebeians 
against the kinds of criticism found in 
Roman historians. He acknowledges that 
they have their weaknesses, but thinks 
they are not worse than those of people 
in general, and seems, in some respects, 
to view them more favorably than the 
patricians. In that passage, I use “plebe- 
ian” for plebs. Subsequent uses in the TP 
occur in discussions of various forms of 
aristocracy, and seem to refer to a class 
opposed to the aristocrats, and analogous 
to the plebeians of ancient Rome. 


ORGANIZED COMMUNITY 
Politia 

Politia was used classically to translate 
the Greek politeia, the name in Greek of 
the work we know as Plato’s Republic. 
This makes no sense in either of the 
two contexts in which this term occurs 
in Spinoza (TTP v, 20, and ADN. XVI 
at ix, 17). Glazemaker’s translation of the 
first passage—staatkunde (i.e., statecraft 


or statesmanship)—also seems not to 
fit the contexts. The post-classical dic- 
tionaries in the DLD also seem not to 
offer anything suitable. “Organized com- 
munity,” on the other hand, seems to fit 
both contexts. 


OUTCOME 
Casus, eventus, SUCCESSUS 


PARTICULAR, SPECIAL, SINGULAR 
Singularis 


PATRICIAN 
Patricius 

When Spinoza introduces this term 
into his political theory, he does not give 
it the meaning we might have expected 
it to have. In principle the whole people 
might be members of the patrician class, 
so long as they were chosen for that role 
and did not acquire it by a kind of innate 
right or fortune. Cf. TP viii, 1. Also, the 
patricians are not to be identified with 
the rich; there will be rich people who 
are not patricians. (Cf. TP viii, 37.) 


PEACE 
Pax, tranquillitas 


PEACE OF MIND, SATISFACTION 
Acquiescentia, tranquillitas animi 


PEOPLE 
Populus, gens 

Populus is used mainly in the TTP, 
where it generally refers to the people 
of Israel (sometimes, but not always, 
clearly distinguished from their leaders). 
Sometimes it refers to the members of 
a generic political community. 


PERCEIVE, PERCEPTION 
Percipere, perceptio 

Percipere needs to be understood quite 
broadly. Sometimes Spinoza will speak of 
perceiving things through or with the aid 
of the imagination (TTP i, 43, 45; ii, 14). 
Sometimes he clearly thinks of perceptio 
as a function of the intellect (i, 4; iv, 28, 
31; vii, 66). Of particular importance is 
the discussion in TTP vii, 66-69, with 
its attendant annotation, ADN. VIII. I 
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take it that the perceptible are the things 
we can grasp easily, the imperceptible 
are those which it is impossible to grasp. 


PHARISEE 
Pharisaeus 

Gebhardt observes (V, 26-27) that Spi- 
noza uses Pharisaeus in two senses: first, 
and most commonly, to refer to a religious 
party in ancient Israel, who were opposed 
to the Sadduccees; and second, to refer to 
Jews who adhered to what subsequently 
became the dominant Jewish tradition, 
down to his own day. An example of the 
first usage would occur in TTP xviii, 24; 
of the second, in TTP iii, 40 (or IV/321). 
In x, 43-45, Spinoza ascribes the selection 
of the canon of the Hebrew Bible to the 
Pharisees, and treats them as the authors 
of the Talmud. At TTP xv, 4, Spinoza 
counts Maimonides as a Pharisee, which 
may not fit easily under either of these 
categories. 


PHILOSOPHER 
Philosophus 

It’s important to bear in mind that 
philosophus and related terms have a 
broader meaning in the seventeenth 
century than their English cognates do 
today. So at TTP ii, 26, philosophizing 
correctly includes having an accurate 
knowledge of basic astronomy. At TTP 
vi, 54, philosophers are said to have writ- 
ten histories of nature. And the freedom 
of philosophizing which Spinoza argues 
for at the end of TTP xiv, and again in 
TTP xx, is not limited to the kinds of 
inquiries which take place in philosophy 
departments today. 


PIETY 
Pietas 

Generally I render pietas and related 
terms by their English cognates (a depar- 
ture from my policy in Volume I, where 
pietas was generally rendered either by 
“morality” or “duty”). I don’t think there’s 
any good solution to the problems pietas 
presents. Readers need to understand that 
pietas has a broader connotation than piety. 


As in classical Latin, so in Spinoza: pietas 
entails an attitude of dutiful respect toward 
those to whom a person is bound by ties 
of religion, consanguinity, or nationality. 
It can apply both to a person’s attitude 
toward the gods and to the feeling of the 
gods toward human beings. If we think of 
God as bound to humans (or to his elect) 
by various covenants, it will not be strange 
to speak, as Spinoza sometimes does, of 
his pietas. He also speaks of piety toward 
one’s fellow men or one’s country (e.g., 
at IN/244/6-7). 

Given the TTP’s goal of persuading 
educated Christians that allowing reli- 
gious liberty is not necessarily harmful to 
their religion, emphasizing the religious 
connotations of pietas seems particularly 
appropriate here. Perhaps, if I were to 
revise Volume I, I might bring it into 
line with Volume IL. But I would still 
need a Glossary entry to explain why 
this might be misleading. 


PLAN, ADVICE 
Consilium 

Consilium is highly ambiguous, and 
overlaps in meaning with concilium, 
which, however, does not have as wide 
a range of meanings. 


PLEASE 
Placere 


POLITICAL PRACTITIONER, POLITICS 
Politicus, politica 

There is no happy choice for politi- 
cus. Wernham and Shirley both opted 
for “statesman,” which doesn’t easily 
fit contexts where Spinoza says politici 
have a reputation for cunning and the 
pursuit of private or partisan interests 
(TP i, 2). “Politician” has those nega- 
tive connotations, but our politics being 
what it is, fails to suggest the positive 
characteristics Spinoza attributes to 
politici: a deep understanding of public 
affairs, grounded in personal experi- 
ence and a knowledge of history, and a 
concern for the interests of the whole 
community. lve opted for “political 
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practitioner,” which is unhappily cum- 
bersome, and not self-explanatory. I 
intend this Glossary entry to stipulate 
a meaning for this phrase, as used in 
this translation. 

Spinoza’s model is Machiavelli, who 
he thinks knew a great deal about human 
nature and public affairs, was wise in his 
judgments, and cared deeply about the 
city he worked for. (Cf. TP v, 7.) He 
knows why Machiavelli acquired his bad 
reputation, but judges him charitably. 
This evaluation reflects partly his gen- 
eral attitude toward human shortcom- 
ings (a sadness that traits so common 
and harmful should be so difficult to 
eliminate, combined with a determina- 
tion to understand them and profit by 
the knowledge), partly his position on 
natural law (which makes it hard for 
him to condemn a political actor who 
dedicates himself unflinchingly to the 
good of his country), and partly his 
appreciation of the difficulty of keep- 
ing one’s hands clean in politics. To 
understand how Spinoza could regard 
Machiavelli as a model political thinker, 
it’s necessary not to regard him as the 
Prince of Darkness. One might begin 
by reading David Wootton’s introduc- 
tion to his edition of Machiavelli’s 
political writings or Isaiah Berlin’s 
“The Originality of Machiavelli,” in 
Berlin 1997. 


POWER, 'POWER 
Potentia, potestas 

In classical Latin potentia typically 
refers to an ability to do something, 
which may be possessed either by ani- 
mate or by inanimate things. Among 
these abilities would be the power a 
person or group of people has to exer- 
cise control over others, or to influ- 
ence them. But potentia is not limited 
to that kind of power, and its use 
carries no implication that the power 
has any claim to legitimacy. So far as 
I can see, Spinoza’s usage of potentia 
is entirely consistent with this. So I 


translate potentia by “power” without 
hesitation or qualm. (I note in passing 
that “power” is also a very common 
translation of vis.) 

Potestas is another matter. The typi- 
cal Latin usage of potestas is different, 
in that it very often (not always) refers 
to power arising in an institutional 
context from a person’s (or collective 
body’s) position in that institution. It’s 
often the power a political or military 
or religious leader has to control or 
command others. It’s also used for the 
power a father has over his children, 
or a master over his slaves. Spinoza’s 
usage seems to conform to this pattern, 
insofar as he very often (not invari- 
ably) uses potestas to refer to the kind 
of power which might be thought to 
have a kind of legitimacy arising from 
an institution people have created. This 
seems to be the case, for example, in 
TP iii, 3 and 8. Ramond’s notes to these 
passages are quite helpful. But there are 
also passages where Spinoza apparently 
uses potestas as if it were nothing but a 
synonym for potentia, and did not have 
any moral connotations. Clear cases 
occur, I think, in TP ii, 6-10. See also 
TH/280/30. 

The absence of moral connotations 
in the ordinary Latin usage of poten- 
tia is part of what makes Spinoza’s 
doctrine that a thing’s right of nature 
extends as far as its power does—jus 
naturae eo usque se extendere quo usque 
ejus potentia se extendit (TTP xvi, 3)— 
disturbing to those who would like to 
distinguish between might and right. 
Throughout TTP xvi, 3-4, the Latin 
translated by “power” is potentia. There’s 
a similar equation of power with right 
later in that chapter, when Spinoza 
writes that “everyone had to contract 
to obey the supreme ’power [summa 
potestas] in everything, either tacitly or 
explicitly, when they transferred to it 
all their power [potentiam] to defend 
themselves, i.e., all their right [jus]” 
(TTP xvi, 26). 
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Making some distinction between 
potentia and potestas seems particularly 
desirable in contexts where both terms 
are present. An example is TTP xvii, 
11, which reads: quanquam hac ratione 
jus et potestatem imperii satis amplam 
concipimus, nunquam tamen fiet ut ullum 
adeo magnum detur ut ii qui id tenent 
potentiam absolute ad omnia quae velint 
habeant, which I translate as “in this 
way we conceive the right and 'power 
of the state to be ample enough. Still, 
it will never be so great that those 
who hold it have an absolute power 
to do whatever they wish.” I take this 
to mean that no matter how great the 
state’s de jure power—and the con- 
stitutional arrangements outlined in 
TTP xvi put no limits on its de jure 
power—its de facto power will always 
be limited. 

There are some cases where potestas 
refers to what is more naturally thought 
of as a right which some individual has 
against other individuals. So when Spi- 
noza speaks of the potestas se defendendi 
which each person has (e.g., in TTP 
Pref., 30-31), I translate that as a “right 
of self-defense.” (This is consistent with 
classical usage, where “right” is a pos- 
sible translation of potestas, but not of 
potentia.) 

When you read “supreme 'power(s)” 
in the translation, the Latin is invariably 
summa potestas (or summae potestates), a 
phrase commonly used by seventeenth- 
century political theorists to refer to 
the holder(s) of sovereign power. The 
summa potestas is the ultimate ruler in 
the sense that the institutional arrange- 
ments do not provide any way within 
the institution of challenging the deci- 
sions of that person (or collective body). 
See below, on SOVEREIGN(TY). The claim 
to legitimacy which these powers have 
might not be a very good one, in the 
opinion of outsiders. But the presump- 
tion is that it’s generally accepted in 
the institution within which it arises. 


“Power,” in this sense, has a certain 
moral weight. 

There is a significant school of 
Spinoza interpretation which attaches 
great importance to the distinction 
between potentia and potestas. (See, e.g., 
Negri, 1981, 1982; Negri/Hardt, 1991, 
Deleuze 1981/2001) Unfortunately I 
don’t understand what these interpret- 
ers mean by the distinction they draw. 
So I can’t say whether I think they’re 
right to think that Spinoza systemati- 
cally makes the same distinction. In 
any case, it’s not clear how we might 
conveniently represent that distinction 
in English if he did make it. Negri’s 
English-language translator comments 
that the question of how to translate 
the two terms is “intractable,” and 
resorts to distinguishing the two sense 
of “power” by capitalizing the English 
term when it translates potestas and 
leaving it uncapitalized when it trans- 
lates potentia. My policy of attempting 
to reproduce the capitalization of the 
seventeenth-century editions precludes 
that solution. But I use a modification 
of it, distinguishing occasions when 
“power” translates potestas by prefixing a 
prime symbol, thus: 'power. This should 
at least make it easier for readers to 
decide what they think about Spinoza’s 
usage of these terms. 

There are certain phrases in which 
potestas commonly occurs—in sua potes- 
tate, or sub potestate. In these cases there 
does not seem to be any suggestion that 
the power arises from any institutional 
arrangements, or has any moral weight. 
This is particularly clear where being 
under someone’s potestas is defined at 


TP ii, 10. 


POWER OF UNDERSTANDING 
Captus 


PRACTICE 
Praxis 

Equated with experientia at III/274. 
This term occurs mainly in the TP. 
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PRAYER 
Precatio 


PREACH 
Praedicare 

Generally praedicare means “to 
preach” or “proclaim” or “teach.” Rarely 
does it mean to predicate something of 
a subject, but this usage does occur in 
TTP xii, 19 and Letter 42 (at IV/210/16). 


PRECARIOUS|LY] 
Precario 

The ambiguity of precario makes its 
translation difficult. Spinoza is much 
concerned about rulers who must rule 
precario (as in TTP xvi, 24; xvii, 107, 108, 
110; TP vi, 5; viii, 3). Generally I have 
translated this as ruling “by entreaty,” 
or “at someone else’s pleasure.” But in 
many of these contexts it is quite tempt- 
ing, and perhaps equally correct, to use 
the English cognate, reflecting the fact 
that a ruler has an uncertain power if 
his ability to have his commands obeyed 
depends on the voluntary cooperation of 
others. It’s a further point, of consider- 
able importance to Spinoza’s political 
theory, that since every ruler depends, 
in some degree, on the voluntary coop- 
eration of others, every ruler’s power is 
to some degree shaky. Spinoza is par- 
ticularly concerned about the existence 
within a society of an alternative source 
of authority, competing with the author- 
ity of the ruler, as the Hebrew prophets 
often did. 


PREJUDICE 
Praejudicium 

In TTP ii, 24, praejudicium is equated 
with an opinio praeconcepta, occurrences of 
which are indexed under opinio. 


PRESCRIPTION 
Praescriptum 


PRESERVE 
Conservatio 


PRETEXT, GUISE 
See SPECIES 


PRIESTS 
Pontifex, sacerdos 

Sometimes Spinoza modifies pontifex 
with the adjective summus to refer to a 
high priest (usually the high priest of the 
Jews, though it might be the high priest 
of any religion whose priesthood has a 
hierarchical structure); sometimes pon- 
tifex has that connotation even without 
the modifier. And sometimes it seems 
to be just a general term for a priest 
of any sort. 

When pontifex occurs in the same 
context as sacerdos, I believe Spinoza 
intends to make a distinction between 
the high priest (pontifex) and an ordinary 
priest (sacerdos). And wherever a hierar- 
chy of priests is implied, with one priest 
having ultimate authority, pontifex will be 
the term for that priest. When I think 
Spinoza intends pontifex to refer to the 
pope, I use “pontiff.” When I think he 
means any priest with ultimate authority 
in religious matters, “high priest.” 

Where the reference is clearly to 
the high priest of the Jews, I index the 
term separately from the general index 
for pontifex, even if that qualification is 
not explicit. 


PROFIT 
Lucrum 


PROMISE 
Promissio, promittere; polliceri 

Spinoza equates a promise with a 
transfer of right at II/205/28. Promittere 
is the verb Spinoza most commonly uses 
for promising, and occurs frequently in 
the TTP. It does not often occur in the 
TP, where Spinoza is more apt to use 
polliceri. Sometimes fides has the sense of 
a promise which has been given (e.g., in 
TP ii, 12). When it does, I have generally 
translated it by “assurance.” 


6. Prior to reading this entry, readers should consult the entry on Levires, which it 


presupposes. 
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PROPER (SENSE) 
Genuinus sensus 

The “proper” sense seems to be the 
primary sense, from which other uses 
may be derived. Cf. TTP i, 26. 


PROPERTY (PECULIAR) 
Proprium 

I use the phrase “peculiar property” 
to translate proprium, which in traditional 
logic is a very special kind of property, 
one which all and only members of the 
species possess, without its constituting 
the essence of the species. (The tradi- 
tional example is capacity for laughter in 
the species man.) We don’t have very 
many occurrences of this term in Spi- 
noza, so it’s difficult to be sure that he 
intends to use it in the traditional way. 
Cf. TP ii, 5, where the usage does not 
seem traditional. Uses where proprium 
is translated “own” will generally not 
be indexed as having little philosophic 
interest in their own right. 


PROTEST 
Reclamare 

TTP xy, 10, seems to show that Spi- 
noza thinks that if your reason protests 
against a proposition, in your mind you 
deny it, whatever your lips may say. Cf. 
E II P49S. 


PROVE 
confirmare, comprobare 

Tve come to think that in the TTP at 
least Spinoza uses confirmare and compro- 
bare pretty much synonymously and that 
“prove” is often the best translation for 
them, though Spinoza tends to use them 
in contexts where there is an appeal to 
experience or scriptural authority, and 
the “proof” is strong, but not rigorously 
demonstrative (i.e., does not establish its 
conclusion with mathematical certainty). 
An important context is TTP v, 35-39, 
where he uses both terms. See also v, 3. 
TTP viii, 46, and xii, 4, are interesting 
contexts, where confirmare seems to mean 
“strengthen the authority of.” Sometimes 


“confirm” does seem right for confirmare 
(e.g., at xvii, 103). 

Spinoza also frequently uses osten- 
dere, here translated “to show,” in such 
contexts. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Respublica, negotium publicum, commune, 
imperii 

In the TTP and the correspondence, 
I normally translate respublica by “repub- 
lic.” On the implications of that transla- 
tion, see below, at REPUBLIC. 

The situation in the TP is more 
complicated. Spinoza gives us an official 
definition of respublica in TP iii, 1, where 
“public affairs” seems the most suitable 
translation. This translation seems to 
work in some earlier passages of that 
work (e.g., TP ii, 17), and in some, but 
not all, of the later chapters (e.g., “public 
affairs” works in iii, 10; iv, 2, 3; v, 1; and 
vi, 18, but not in viii, 3, or xi, 1-2). The 
Pléiade editors thought the change with 
respect to the use of this term “one of 
the most notable evolutions observed in 
Spinoza’s vocabulary between the TTP 
and the TP” (p. 1490). But it seems that 
if Spinoza intended to use this term in a 
new sense, he did not consistently carry 
out that intention. 

In the TTP Spinoza had used some- 
what different language to express what 
seems to be the same concept: negotium 
publicum, or commune, or negotia imperii 
(translated “public business” or “affairs 
of state“). This language occurred too 
infrequently to make the index, but 
examples can be found at II/197, 222, 
223, 225, 233. It’s not common in the 
TP, but not entirely absent. 


PUBLISH 
Edere, vulgare 

Although edere and vulgare often mean 
“publish” in the sense in which we would 
use that term, it sometimes refers to an 
informal type of publication which might 
better be called “circulation.” When Spi- 
noza says that the books of the New 
‘Testament were first “made available” 
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in languages other than Hebrew (TTP 
vii, 15), the process was not publication 
in the sense that term has now. 


PUNISHMENT 
Supplicium 


RABBI 
Rabinus 
See Gebhardt V, 16, for useful com- 


ment on this term. 


READING, TO READ 
Lectio, legere 

“Reading” is my default translation 
for lectio. Both the Latin and the English 
are ambiguous, between a non-technical 
sense in which it refers simply to the act 
of reading a text (exemplified at TTP iv, 
19; v, 44) and a technical sense in which 
it refers to “the form in which a given 
passage appears in a copy or edition of 
a text” (OED 6, exemplified at TTP vii, 
23, 58, 63, 67). In some occurrences of 
the technical sense of /ectio it has seemed 
better to translate by “version.“ 


REASON 
Ratio 

Ratio is a term which resists simple 
treatment. Principally it is used to refer 
either to a faculty of the mind, or to a 
ground offered for believing or doing 
something, or to an argument. Spi- 
noza’s commitment to reason is nicely 
expressed in TTP xv, 23, where he writes 
that “reason ... is really the light of the 
mind, without which it sees nothing but 
dreams and inventions.” For a caution 
about understanding Spinoza’s com- 
mitment to reason, see the entries on 
EXPERIENCE, FOUNDATION, and History 
OF NATURE. 

Ratio sometimes is equivalent to 
natura, in the sense of the essence of a 
thing. TTP viii, 23, is a passage illustrat- 
ing this. It also has a non-technical use 
in which it might be translated manner 
or way; occurrences in this sense will 
not be indexed unless as part of a phrase 
which seems important in its own right. 
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REBELLION, REBELLIOUS 
Seditio, seditiosus 

My default translation for seditio and 
its cognates is “rebellion.” I take it that 
in modern English usage “sedition” has 
more strongly negative connotations, 
as involving some degree of disloyalty. 
Sometimes this seems warranted (e.g., in 
TTP xix, 35; xx, 36). But for the most 
part “rebellious” seems sufficient. 


RECORD OF FACT 
Narratio 
See HISTORY 


RELIGION 
religio 

What distinction does Spinoza make 
between religion and superstition? He 
clearly wants to make a distinction 
between these phenomena which is not 
relative to the speaker or the context—as 
it is in Hobbes. (Cf. Leviathan vi, 36; xi, 
26.) In Letter 73 Spinoza says that the 
chief difference between religion and 
superstition is that religion has wisdom 
as its foundation, whereas superstition 
has ignorance as its foundation (IV/308a- 
309a). But he treats belief in miracles as 
superstitious, and would probably regard 
as superstitious attempts to avert disaster 
through prayer and sacrifice (TTP Pref., 
3), and the belief that seers can foretell 
the future (TTP Pref., 5-6). If this is 
right, much of what we normally classify 
as ordinary religious practice, Spinoza 
would regard as superstition. In his reply 
to Albert Burgh Spinoza calls Catholicism 
a form of superstition, and attributes the 
persistence of Judaism to the effective- 
ness of its superstition (IV/321a-323a). 
I believe he would regard as supersti- 
tious any belief in an invisible, intelligent, 
powerful, supernatural agent who can be 
influenced by prayer, sacrifice, and other 
forms of religious ritual. 


REPEAL 
abrogare 

Where abrogare refers to the action of 
a government, as it usually does, “repeal” 
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seems right. In some contexts it refers 
to the action of a citizen, in which case 
“disregard” is more appropriate. 


REPRESENTATIVE, DEPUTY 
Vicarius 


REPUBLIC 
Respublica (or res publica) 

“Republic” is my standard translation 
for respublica in the TTP. My intention in 
adopting it is simply to signal the pres- 
ence of a (potentially theory-laden) term 
which, it often appears, might equally 
well be translated “state.” But I try to 
reserve “state” for imperium as much 
as possible. It often occurs in the same 
context, and I would like readers to be 
aware when Spinoza is using respublica 
rather than imperium. These indications 
of Spinoza’s usage are intended to help 
English readers work out their own 
theory of that usage. 

There’s a use of the term “republic” 
in political theory which Russell Hanson 
crisply summarized when he wrote that 


the hallmark of republican politics is 
the subordination of different inter- 
ests to the common weal, or what 
is in the interest of all citizens. To 
ensure this outcome, government in 
a republic can never be the exclu- 
sive preserve of one interest or social 
order; it must always be controlled 
jointly by representatives of all major 
groups in a society. (“Republic,” Rout- 
ledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy) 


In some contexts it does appear 
that Spinoza intends to use respublica 
to designate a state in which particular 
interests are subordinated to the com- 
mon interest. See particularly TTP xvi, 
34-37. But I’ve been unable to find 
any context where he uses respublica to 
classify a state as having the kind of 
power-sharing which Hanson associates 
with the term (and which historians 
generally associate with the paradigm 
of all republics, pre-imperial Rome). 


Moreover, Spinoza does use respublica 
in TTP v, 15, to refer to Egypt under 
the Pharaoh, and in xvii, 18, to refer to 
the Roman state after it succumbed to 
what was effectively one-man rule, even 
if republican forms were retained. The 
use of “republic” thus runs some risk of 
being misleading. But it seemed best to 
run that risk, in order to give a better 
sense of Spinoza’s usage. 

TTP v, 15, seems to be a good con- 
text to show that respublica and imperium 
are sometimes treated as rough syn- 
onyms. I think this is quite common, 
though not always so clear. (Cf. Totaro’s 
comment, Totaro 2007, 499n1.) That 
respublica and imperium are no more than 
rough synonyms is clear from the fact 
that imperium has a wider range of pos- 
sible meanings. Respublica is never used 
in a way which would invite translation 
by the terms “authority” or “command” 
or “sovereignty.” 

In the TP respublica often requires 
a different treatment. See the official 
definition in iii, 1, where Spinoza defines 
several of the terms he uses in his politi- 
cal theory. There he gives respublica a 
special sense, where it clearly does not 
designate either a state in general or a 
special kind of state, but an aspect of any 
state, its common activities, as directed 
by the sovereign. See PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


REPUTATION 
Fama 


RESPONSIBILITY 
Cura 
See CARE 


RESTRAIN, LIMIT 
Coercere 


REVELATION 
Revelatio 

I believe the phrase Prophetia sive 
Revelatio in TTP i, 1, should be taken as 
marking a genuine equivalence, with the 
consequence that whatever uncertainty 
attends prophecy also attends revelation. 
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REVERE 
See WORSHIP 


REWARD, COMPENSATION 
Praemium 


RIGHT 
Jus 

Jus presents harder problems for the 
translator than Zex does. Classically it’s 
ambiguous between “law” and “right,” 
the former understood (roughly) as a 
kind of command, the latter understood 
(roughly, again) as a kind of permission. 
Cf. Leviathan xiv, 3, where Hobbes criti- 
cizes legal theorists for confusing jus and 
lex, which “ought to be distinguished, 
because ‘right’ [jus] consisteth in a lib- 
erty to do or to forbear, whereas ‘law’ 
[/ex] determineth and bindeth to one of 
them.” The ambiguity Hobbes complains 
of is deeply embedded in classical usage.’ 
It is often difficult to decide which sense 
is in play. 

The translator's life would be easier 
if Spinoza consistently used jus and lex 
in the way Hobbes recommended. And 
often Spinoza does use jus in the sense of 
a right, a principle permitting a certain 
kind of action. A good example occurs 
in TTP xvi, 2, where he writes that “it is 
by the supreme right [jus] of nature that 
fish are masters of the water, and that 
the large ones eat the smaller.” But he is 
not consistent about this. Often he uses 
jus in what must be a prescriptive sense, 
as when he writes that before the exodus 
the Jews “had no laws [/eges] peculiar 
to themselves, and were not bound by 
any law [/ex is presumably understood], 
except natural law [jus naturale], and, 


no doubt, the legislation [jure] of the 
Republic in which they were living 
(insofar as it was not contrary to divine 
natural law [/egi divinae naturali])” (TTP 
v, 14).In general, when it seems to me 
that Spinoza is talking about a permis- 
sive principle, I translate jus as “right.” 
When it seems to me that he is talking 
about a principle which binds people 
to act in a certain way, I translate jus 
as “law.” Translators sometimes try to 
accommodate the ambiguity of jus by 
giving it a double translation. The NS 
translator does this at II/308/11, when 
he renders jura by rechten en wetten. I 
follow him there, but in general don’t 
like this practice. 

Though I’ve translated TTP v, 14, 
in the way which seems to me best, 
the whole idea of a jus naturale—that 
is, of a prescriptive law, which might 
bind the people who are subject to it, 
but which would be independent of 
any human legislative body—seems very 
problematic in Spinoza. The account of 
natural right he develops in TTP xvi, 
2-11 says clearly that each individual 
has a natural right to do whatever it can 
do, that it’s only in virtue of our being 
members of a political community that 
we can be said to be bound or obliged 
to do anything. 

I find Spinoza’s argument for this 
claim in TTP xvi unsatisfactory,’ but 
I take TTP iv, where Spinoza argues 
that God cannot be conceived as a law- 
giver, to provide a better argument. It’s 
common in early modern natural law 
theory to think of natural law as a divine 
command, and Hobbes had argued that 


7. The root of the problem may be that in many contexts both senses of jus will be 
implied. E.g., when Spinoza says in TTP Pref., §32 that the sovereign is the defender 
and interpreter of jus civilis, I presume he is referring to what we would call “civil law,” 
understanding that as “the law of any city or state regulating the private rights and duties 
of the inhabitants” (OED). But as the OED definition suggests, a decision about the 
laws of the state often entails a decision about the rights of its citizens (on the principle 
that what the legal system does not explicitly prohibit, it implicitly permits). The close 
connection between the two concepts may explain Spinoza’s use of the expression leges, 


seu jura fundamentalia in TP viii, 9. 
8. See Curley 1996. 
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the only way we can properly conceive 
the laws of nature as laws is to think 
of them as divine commands.’ Spinoza 
argues in TTP iv, 23-37 that God cannot 
be conceived as someone who creates 
law by issuing commands. So it’s hard to 
know what the term jus naturale might 
mean for Spinoza—at least if jus natu- 
rale is defined as a natural prescriptive 
law. Nevertheless, that notion is clearly 
in the text and the translation should 
reflect this. An interesting case occurs 
in TTP xvi, 18. 

Though jus can mean “law” in Spi- 
noza, I think that usually it means “right.” 
I take it that Spinoza conceives of natural 
rights in much the way Hobbes does, as 
entailing that their possessor is permit- 
ted to do or have something, without 
excluding others from an equal (or per- 
haps greater) right to do or have that 
thing. So if, in the state of nature, I see 
food which I take to be necessary for 
my self-preservation, I have a natural 
right to use it. But so do you, if you are 
similarly situated. We should not think 
that anyone has given us this permis- 
sion or that anyone has a duty to see 
that we can exercise that right. It’s just 
the case that no one has any exclusive 
right to use it. In the end our respec- 
tive “rights” will be determined by our 
comparative power. 

Tve translated the phrase jus et institu- 
tum naturae by “the right and established 
practice of nature.” This phrase doesn’t 
occur often, but the contexts where it 
does occur are important (most nota- 
bly, TTP xvi, 2). “Established practice,” 
though sanctioned by the OLD, and as 
good as any other option I can think of, 
is not ideal. Spinoza seems to under- 
stand this language as referring to the 
way things necessarily act, in accordance 
with their nature. So it’s an “established 
practice” in nature that the large fish 
eat the smaller. We should not imagine 


that this “practice” comes from a deci- 
sion anybody had any choice about. This 
is just the way things are—necessarily. 
And because things are necessarily that 
way, there can be no moral objection to 
their being that way. A context which 
I think supports this interpretation is 
TTP xvi, 19. 


RIGHT 
Fas 

Fas and nefas refer primarily to what 
is considered right (permissible) or not 
according to divine law, though classi- 
cally they can refer to acts in accordance 
with or contrary to the moral law. I think 
Spinoza tends to use these terms in their 
primary sense, but it is not always easy 
to tell. 


RIVAL 
Aemulus 


RULE 
Regula, imperium, dominus, princeps, rex 


RULER 
Princeps, imperator, rector 


SADNESS 
Tristitia 


SALVATION, WELL-BEING, SAFETY 
Salus 


SCIENCE 
Scientia 

Scientia and its cognates occur quite 
frequently and often in contexts where it 
seems to me that the obvious translation, 
“science,” is going to be misleading. See 
the entry KNOWLEDGE. 


scientia naturalis [= cognitio naturalis] 
natural science 
II/16, 23, 68, 81 


scientia vera [= explicatio per primas 
causas] 
true science 


1/29, 30 


9. See Leviathan xv, 41. My annotation there traces this view to Suarez. 
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SCORN 
Contemptus 


SCRIBE 
Scriba 
For discussion, see AUTHOR. 


SECT, SECTARY, SECTARI 
Secta, sectator, to follow (habitually, 
constantly) 

The connotations, I think, are that a 
sectary follows a particular leader con- 
stantly, and hence (on the assumption 
that any leader is bound to go wrong 
some of the time) blindly or uncritically. 


SECULAR 
Profanus 


SECURITY 
Securitas 

In TTP iii, 20, Spinoza says that the 
end of every state is to live securely and 
conveniently. There is a similar state- 
ment in TP i, 6. In TTP xx, 12, he says 
that the end of the republic is really free- 
dom. Perhaps the tension is somewhat 
lessened if we recall that for Spinoza 
freedom requires mastery of the pas- 
sions, and that in a state where there 
is no security, the passion of fear will 
be unavoidable and difficult to control. 


SEDITION, SEDITIOUS 
Seditio 
See comment under REBELLION 


SENATE 
Senatus 

In its frequent occurrences in the TP, 
I translate senatus by “senate.” Similarly 
in Letter 75. But this seemed wrong for 
the one occurrence in the TTP, in viii, 
33, where “assembly of elders” seemed 
better. 


SENTENCE 
Sententia 

It’s clear that sententia is used ambigu- 
ously, but not clear how best to capture 
the ambiguity. In one crucial context 
(TTP vii, 16-18), it seems that Spi- 
noza is talking initially about linguistic 


artifacts, considered in abstraction from 
their meaning, which is yet to be deter- 
mined. I’m not sure this is what Spinoza 
means, but it’s what I mean when I trans- 
late sententia by “sentence.” Sometimes, 
however, he seems to be talking about 
the sentence taken, not in abstraction 
from its meaning, but as interpreted 
in a particular way, perhaps the most 
common or natural way. See TTP vii, 
19, where I use “statement” to mean “a 
sentence interpreted in a particular way.” 
Two sentences will make the same state- 
ment if the same fact makes them true. 
Elsewhere Spinoza clearly has in mind 
the opinions those sentences express. In 
such passages I use “opinion.” See also 
UTTERANCE 


SERVICE 
Vacatio 


SHAMELESSNESS 
Turpitudo 


SHREWD 
Callidus 

Callidus occurs frequently in conjunc- 
tion with astutus (here typically translated 
“cunning“). It seems clear that Spinoza 
intends some distinction between these 
terms, without its being quite clear what 
the distinction is. Both seem to refer to 
an ability to make intelligent use of your 
experience, combined, perhaps, with a 
certain lack of scruple. Pace Ramond (in 
his note to TP i, 3), I don’t think we 
can say simply that callidus has positive 
connotations and astutus negative ones. 
It’s true that astutus is connected with 
the notion of trickery, whereas callidus 
is more connected with a skill acquired 
by experience. But TP vii, 4 seems to be 
a context where both terms are used in 
a positive sense. Hence, I’ve rendered 
astutus by “clever” there. 


SIMPLE 
Simplex 

Yes, this is a property of God. But 
it seems to just mean “not composed 
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of parts.” See Letter 35 (and Letter 36 
at IV/184). 


SIN 
Peccatum, peccare 

In classical Latin and in Spinoza pec- 
care has a much broader meaning than 
“sin” does in English, often being used to 
refer to mistakes and wrong acts without 
any implication of moral fault or reli- 
gious offense. (The meaning seems to be 
much narrower in Ecclesiastical Latin.) 
This makes it feel somewhat strange to 
use “sin” for peccare in certain passages 
(e.g., in TP iv, 4-5, and viii, 19-20), 
where it was tempting to translate pec- 
care by “do wrong” or “break the law.” 
Nevertheless I decided that in this case 
Ishould accept a certain strangeness for 
the sake of consistency. 

Spinoza’s most important discussions 
of sin are in TP ii, 6-8, 18-23. TP ii, 6 
is particularly interesting for its rejection 
of the doctrine of original sin. 


SKILL 
Ars 


SLAVE, SERVANT 
Servus 

Servus is ambiguous between these 
two possibilities. Generally I have trans- 
lated servus by “slave,” but it’s not clear 
that this is always appropriate. Cf. Spi- 
noza’s discussion of slavery in TTP xvi, 
32-35, and his reference to the Babylo- 
nian captivity in xix, 13-15. 


SOCIAL ORDER, SOCIETY 
Societas 

I favor “social order” as a transla- 
tion of societas when I think Spinoza is 
conceiving the societas as one which has 
laws someone is empowered to enforce. 
This occurs frequently, and seems to be 
the most common usage. Cf. TTP iii, 
14-16, 20; v, 18; xvi, 25; and especially 
iv, 29, where Spinoza equates forming 
a societas with setting up an imperium. 

But sometimes Spinoza contem- 
plates the possibility of a societas which 


does not require laws, e.g., at TTP v, 
20. There I prefer “society.” This is a 
“possibility” only in a loose sense of 
the term: it would require all men to 
desire only what reason teaches them 
to desire, and men are not constituted 
in a way which would permit this “pos- 
sibility” to be realized. “Society” also 
seems preferable at TTP v, 22 and 23, 
where Spinoza seems to be thinking of 
the members of the society as a collec- 
tive entity, but in abstraction from the 
government they might institute, and 
at TTP v, 33, where he is thinking of 
a society as a collective entity which 
transcends the boundaries of any orga- 
nized political community. 

The index includes references to 
the correspondence with Oldenburg 
regarding the Royal Society, described 
as a “philosophic” society (IV/164). I 
use “alliance” when societas refers to the 
kind of union formed by two states, as 
in TP vii, 24. 


SOUL 
Anima 

In general my preferred translation 
of anima is “soul.” But anima does not 
occur often in the works translated in 
Volume T, and when it does, it’s usually 
in the letters of Burgh or Steno. The 
occurrences in the TTP sometimes need 
to be translated by “life” or “breath.“ 


SOVEREIGN(TY), SUPREME POWER, SOVER- 
EIGN POWERS 
(Summum) imperium, summa potestas, 
summae potestates 

I take this family of terms to refer 
to the ultimate decision-making body in 
a state, whether that is an individual (as 
in a monarchy), a small group (as in an 
aristocracy or oligarchy), or the whole 
body of citizens (as in a democracy). 
Cf. Grotius 1647: “By supreme power 
(summa potestas) I understand the person 
or body with authority (imperium) over 
the people (populo) subject only to the 
authority of God” (I, 1). Similarly in 
Grotius 1625: “That [power, potestas] is 
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called supreme whose acts are not sub- 
ject to the right of anyone else, so that 
they cannot be rendered invalid by the 
will of any other human” (I, iii, 7). Cf. 
Hobbes, DC v, 11. 

As I understand his political philoso- 
phy, Spinoza, like Hobbes and Bodin, 
thought that there must be a sovereign 
in any state, though unlike them he pre- 
ferred democracy to the other possible 
forms of government. In the TTP he 
makes this clear as early as v, 23, 25. 
Though imperium is highly ambiguous in 
Spinoza, TP ii, 17 seems to be a context 
where it is particularly clear that some- 
times it means sovereignty. 


SPEAK, SAY 
Loqui 


SPECIAL 
Singularis, peculiaris 

“Special” can represent either singu- 
laris or peculiaris, terms which seem to 
be used interchangeably in TTP iii, 22. 
But I translate singularis differently in 
different contexts, as special, but also as 
singular, individual, or particular. 


SPECULATION, SPECULATIVE 
Speculatio, speculativus 

The notion of speculation enters into 
a number of central Spinozistic theses. He 
condemns making it a crime to hold cer- 
tain speculative opinions (TTP Pref., 11). 
He is opposed to interpreting Scripture 
in the light of Greek philosophical specu- 
lations (Pref., 18; xiii, 4—6), and thinks 
religion would be improved if it were 
freed of all philosophic speculations (xi, 
24). He contends that the prophets do not 
speak with authority when they discuss 
speculative matters (i, 24; ii, 15, 24-51). 

But what are speculative opinions? It 
seems that Spinoza has in mind princi- 
pally scientific, philosophical, or theo- 
logical claims about such things as the 
nature of the solar system, the nature of 
God, and human freedom. In TTP ii, 
52, speculative opinions are contrasted 
with those which concern the conduct 


of our lives. And in iv, 16, they seem to 
involve contemplation of the nature of 
God. (Cf. Boethius, Consolation of Phi- 
losophy iv, 1; v, 2.) 

In xviii, 23, Spinoza suggests that 
because speculative opinions are sub- 
ject to debate, they are uncertain. But 
at xiii, 6, he says that the fundamentals 
of Scripture enumerated in the preced- 
ing chapter are speculative matters, and 
some of those at least—the existence and 
omnipotence of God, for example—are 
presumably propositions he thought 
were certain, if not for everyone, then 


at least for philosophers. Cf. v, 38-39. 


STATE 
Imperium, civitas, status 

I discussed the problems of translat- 
ing imperium at length in Curley 1997. 
Though I’ve changed my mind to some 
extent about the issues, that discussion 
may still be useful to fanatical Spinoza- 
philes. And anyone who can read French 
will want to consult Akkerman 1997. 

“State” is still by far the term I use 
most frequently to translate imperium, 
understanding that term in those contexts 
to refer to any organized political society, 
no matter what its particular form of 
organization, so long as there is some 
person (or collective body) in it which has 
the ultimate authority to make, enforce, 
and repeal laws, and decide about war 
and peace, and other collective actions of 
the society. A central passage illustrating 
this usage is TTP iii, 12-21. 

The term imperium, in this sense, thus 
implies that the government of a society 
so organized is sovereign. So in TTP iii, 
47; v, 14, when Spinoza talks about the 
loss of the Jewish imperium, he is referring 
to a time when the Jewish state ceased to 
exist as an independent political entity. 

Quite frequently Spinoza uses impe- 
rium to refer to the person (or collective 
body) which has the right or power to 
make final decisions, or to the power that 
person or body has. In such cases I typi- 
cally translate imperium by “sovereign” 
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or “sovereignty.” Important passages 
illustrating this usage are TTP v, 23, 
27-28; TP ii, 17. TTP xvi, 47, is an 
interesting context where civitas occurs 
in the sense of a state, and imperium to 
refer to its sovereignty. 

Less frequent, but not rare, are con- 
texts in which it seems best to translate 
imperium by “command” (TTP iv, 7, 27; 
vi, 4, 55; xv, 9; xvi, 61) or “control” (TTP 
ii, 51; xiv, 27; xv, 49; xvii, 8, 9) or “rule” 
(TTP iv, 68; v, 22; vi, 3, 4, 58, 69; xvi, 6; 
xx, 1, 3) or “authority” (TTP v, 22; xix, 
35; TP ix, 14). Rarely it seems necessary 
to translate imperium by “empire,” e.g., 
in TTP x, 25 or xii, 39. 

I take it that “second state” (secundum 
imperium) in discussions of the political 
history of the Jewish state refers to the 
period more commonly known now as 
the Second Temple period, which lasted 
from c. 538 B.C.E., when the exiles 
returned from Babylon and rebuilt the 
temple until the destruction of the temple 
in 70 C.E. in the first Jewish-Roman war. 
This period may be subdivided into the 
period of Persian domination, from c. 538 
to Alexander’s conquest in 332, the Hel- 
lenistic period, from Alexander's conquest 
to the revolt of the Maccabees, c. 167, 
the Hasmonean (or Maccabean) period, from 
c. 167 to c. 63 when Pompey conquered 
Jerusalem and Roman rule began. During 
the Hellenistic period Judea was ruled 
first by Alexander, then by the Ptolemies, 
and finally by the Seleucids. 

I have avoided translating the phrase 
summum imperium by “sovereignty,” 
which passages like TTP xvii, 49 made 
tempting, preferring “supreme com- 
mand.” In TP vi, 10, Spinoza does use 
summum imperium in connection with a 
military commander who is not sover- 
eign in the Hobbesian sense. 

The English “state” also seems often 
to be the most natural translation for 
status, when that term is used as a very 
general term to refer to the condition 
of some thing. 


STORY 
Historia 
See HISTORY 


STRAIGHTFORWARD, GENUINE 
Sincerus 

Sincerus occurs infrequently, but in 
two important passages where Spinoza 
is describing the kind of history of scrip- 
ture he is calling for. In TTP vii, 7, I 
rendered it by “straightforward”; in viii, 
1, by “genuine.” “Honest” was a tempting 
alternative. In the only other occurrence 
I know of, it modifies /ectio, and seems 
best translated by “natural.” 


STRENGTH, STRENGTH OF CHARACTER 
Fortitudo 

Human power is to be measured by 
fortitudo mentis (111/280, 360). Note the 
equation of fortitudo with libertas animi at 
II/275. Cf. the analysis of this concept 
in E M P59S. 


STRIVING 
Conatus 

The noun conatus is an important 
term in Spinoza’s metaphysics, referring 
to the striving of each thing to continue 
in existence and increase its power of 
action. The related verb conari frequently 
does not have a similarly special mean- 
ing, but is simply a quite ordinary verb 
referring to attempts to do something, 
without any reference to the striving for 
self-preservation. Conatus in its technical 
sense does not occur frequently in the 
texts in Volume II. The non-technical 
sense of the verb is quite common. I cite 
here a few occurrences which illustrate 
the non-technical usage—III/284, 309, 
320, IV/268—but will not otherwise 
index it. 


SUBJECT 
Subditus, subjicere 

As a noun “subject” in Volume II 
almost always refers to a political sub- 
ject, not a logical one. The concept of a 
logical subject does occur in Letter 60, 
but only there, I think. 
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SUBJECT TO 
Obnoxius 

Generally “subject to” works well as a 
translation of obnoxius (though “liable to” 
or “vulnerable to” might work equally 
well). What we are vulnerable to in these 
cases is generally some evil (superstitu- 
tion, or an accident, or the affects). In 
one exceptional case I felt it necessary 
to render obnoxius by “servile flatterer.“ 


SUBSIST, STAND FIRM, CONTINUE IN 
EXISTENCE 
Subsistere 

The multiplicity of translations is 
undesirable and should probably be 
reduced. 


SUPERIORITY 
Praestantia 


SUPERSTITION 
Superstitio 

On IV/323 Spinoza will say to Albert 
Burgh that fear of hell is the only cause 
of superstition, but this seems inconsis- 
tent with the analysis in the Preface to 
the TTP. For more, see RELIGION. 


SUPPOSE, PRESUPPOSE 
Supponere, praesupponere 

Spinoza uses supponere frequently, 
sometimes in contexts where it seems 
to me natural to translate it by “sup- 
pose,” sometimes in contexts where “pre- 
suppose” seems more natural. (I would 
use “suppose” where the supposition is 
apparently explicit, and “presuppose” 
where it seems to be only implicit.) In 
medieval Latin both senses are appar- 
ently common, though it seems neither 
occurs in classical Latin. 

Spinoza uses praesupponere and its 
cognate, praesuppositio, very infrequently. 
In those few contexts adherence to the 
rule of the preceding paragraph seems to 
require that I translate it by “suppose.“ 


SYMBOL (OBSCURE) 
Hieroglyphicum 

The Latin term is a loan word from 
the Greek, where it seems to refer only 


to the symbols used in Egyptian writing. 
Spinoza uses it in a more general sense, 
to refer to symbols generally, with the 
connotation, I think, that the meaning 
of the symbol is obscure. The OLD has 
nothing to say about hieroglyphicum, but 
Latinitas Hungariae (the only dictionary 
in the Database of Latin Dictionaries 
to have an entry for it) offers an expla- 
nation consistent with this theory, and 
Glazemaker’s translations of the term 
confirm it. Most of the occurrences in 
the TTP (i, 20; ii, 20; and vii, 37) are 
nicely handled by this definition. 

The occurrence in ADN. VIII (at 
TTP vii, 66) is controversial. Strauss took 
it to mean “unintelligible” or “essentially 
unintelligible” (Strauss 1988, 148). This 
seems to me indefensible, given Spinoza’s 
use of the term elsewhere. 


"TEACHER 
Doctor 

This is the role Spinoza assigns to 
Christ (in TTP vii, 31-32), where the 
contrast is with one who speaks as a law- 
giver. It is also the role he assigns to the 
apostles (in TTP xi), where the contrast 
is with one who speaks as a prophet. 


"TEACHING 
Doctrina, documentum 

So far as I can see, Spinoza uses the 
Latin terms pretty nearly synonymously, 
except that documentum is especially likely 
in contexts where the teachings in question 
are moral, whereas doctrina is more apt to 
be used when the teachings in question 
include those Spinoza would class as spec- 
ulative. And in those contexts I am more 
apt to translate doctrina by “doctrine.” 


"TEMPERAMENT 
Temperamentum 

Classically temperamentum can mean 
either a mixture or blend of substances 
“in due proportion” or a compromise 
between extremes of policy, conduct, or 
character. Both meanings seem to be 
in play in Spinoza’s usage of this term: 
he thinks of a person’s psychological 
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dispositions to cheerfulness or sadness 
as having a basis in the constitution of 
his body. (Cf. TTP ii, 13, 18.) 


‘TESTIMONY, TESTIFY 
Testimonium, testari 

Testimonium can mean testimony, but 
often needs to be translated by “evi- 
dence,” e.g., at III/75/10, where the ref- 
erence is to the signs by which Moses 
established his authority. 


"THEOCRACY 
Theocratia 

In TTP xvii, 31-32, Spinoza says 
the Hebrew state in the period after 
the covenant at Mount Sinai “could be 
called a theocracy,” on the ground that 
it made no distinction between the civil 
law and religion, counted anyone who 
was defective in religion as an enemy of 
the state, and considered anyone who 
died for religion as having died for his 
country. Religion here was understood as 
obedience to God’s revealed will. But he 
also says that all these things consisted 
more in opinion than in fact. 

A bit further on in the same chapter 
(1 41) he calls the Hebrew State after the 
death of Moses a theocracy, on grounds 
best explained in xvii, 60. 


"THEOLOGIAN, FOOLISH THEOLOGIAN 
Theologus, theologaster 

Theologaster apparently does not occur 
in classical Latin. There’s no entry for it 
in the OLD, or in any of the dictionaries 
available in the Database of Latin Dic- 
tionaries. It’s rare in Spinoza, apparently 
occurring first in a letter from Olden- 
burg to Spinoza (Letter 7, IV/37), and 
later in the TTP (vii, 99). In each case 
its clear that the connotation is nega- 
tive, though not clear precisely what the 
problem is with the theologians in ques- 
tion. Glazemaker’s translation in Letter 7 
(onnosele Godgeleerden) suggests that they 
are foolish or silly. His translation in the 
TTP (onbeleefde bylopers) perhaps sug- 
gests rude and inexperienced apprentices. 


Akkerman translates “pseudo-theologen” 
(TTP xvii, 99). 


‘THEORETICAL 
Theoreticus 

At TTP xix, 51, Spinoza glosses theo- 
reticus as the kind of speculation which 
can never have any use. 


‘THINK OF, THINK UP, INVENT 
Excogitare 


‘THOUGHT 
Cogitatio 


TIME 
Tempus 


TRUST, TRUSTINGNESS 
Acquiescere, credulitas, fides 


TRUTH, TRUTHFULNESS 
Veritas, veracitas 

Veritas, of course, is just “truth.” 
Veracitas occurs only in TTP vii, 90, an 
important context which attempts to 
explain the nature of religion. The term 
is not classical, and available dictionar- 
ies of later Latin on the whole do not 
seem very helpful. But the general idea 
suggested by Chauvin’s Lexicon is that 
it involves an integrity in speech and 
action, which moves the person who pos- 
sesses this virtue, not only to speak the 
truth, but also to do what she believes 
to be right. 


TURK 
Turca 

Though sometimes Spinoza uses the 
term “Turca” to refer specifically to sub- 
jects of the Ottoman Empire (1/298), 
more commonly he uses it (as is common 
in the seventeenth century) to refer to 
Muslims, of whatever nationality. (Cf. 
II/8.) For Spinoza the Turks exemplify 
the worst aspect of ordinary religion: its 
use of superstition to control the com- 
mon people, and its hostility to free- 
dom of thought and expression (III/7). 
Consistently with his pluralist tenden- 
cies, he holds that Turks and other non- 
Christians “have the spirit of Christ” and 
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will be saved if they practice justice and 
loving-kindness toward their neighbors 
(IV/225b). He does not appear to think 
that Turks generally behave better or 
worse than any other religious group 
in this regard (III/8). But like many 
Europeans of his day, he is not well- 
informed about the history of Islam, 
thinking that it has never experienced 
schism. (Cf. IV/322a.) 


UNCONDITIONAL 
See ABSOLUTE 


UNIVERSAL 
Universalis, catholicus 


(THE) UNIVERSE 
Universum 

Lewis and Short gloss universum as 
“the whole world,” or “the universe.” 
Chauvin’s brief equation of universum 
with mundus seems essentially to agree. 
I am inclined to add a qualifier: “the 
totality of finite things.” I suspect that 
most of Spinoza’s contemporaries would 
have thought that, if we set God apart, 
the things in the universe are all finite. 
But it seems to me likely that Spinoza 
does not think an enumeration of the 
totality of finite things (if it were pos- 
sible) would tell us everything there is 
in the universe. In addition to the finite 
things, there are also the fixed and eter- 
nal things, which are infinite. Cf. TdIE 
100-101 or E I PP 21-23. 


UNMANLY, FEMALE 
Muliebris 

When muliebris is applied to a man, 
the more obvious translation might 
be “womanish,” but I have preferred 
“unmanly” because it seems to me to 
suggest more clearly a failure to live up 
to an ideal of manliness which I believe 
was important to Spinoza. Among the 
characteristics indicating such a failure 
would be a disposition to tears, and to 
invoke divine aid in danger (cf. TTP 
Pref., 4). There seems to be no denying 
that however enlightened Spinoza may 


have been in other respects, he did not 
hold enlightened views about women, 
thinking them inferior to men, and natu- 
rally subject to being ruled by men (TP 
xi, 4). Nevertheless, he does sometimes 
attribute positive traits to the kind of 
mentality he thinks of as characteristi- 
cally female, like a disposition to think of 
God as merciful. Hence, the translation 
of ingenio muliebri at TTP ii, 17. 


USE, USURP 
Usurpare 

Usurpare can simply mean “use,” and 
is common in that sense in linguistic con- 
texts. In political contexts it also occurs 
fairly frequently, but ambiguously, as it 
seems to me. There are contexts where 
“usurp,” implying the wrongful taking of 
power, seems inescapable (e.g., at TTP 
xvii, 30, 37; xviii, 37; xx, 3, 45). But there 
are other contexts where it seems best to 
avoid those negative implications. E.g., in 
xvii, 20, where Spinoza makes a general 
statement about what happens when kings 
take power. The immediate example is 
Alexander, whose succession to the throne 
was uncontroversially lawful. Sometimes it 
seems to me unclear whether the negative 
connotations are intended. E.g., at TTP 
xvii, 83, 113, and xviii, 6, the example is 
the high priests’ assumption of absolute 
power after the Maccabean revolt, which 
involved their assuming both religious and 
political authority. Spinoza clearly disap- 
proves of their rule. But if the descrip- 
tion of this event in 1 Maccabees 14 is 
correct, there doesn’t seem to have been 
anything unlawful about it. In these con- 
texts I have chosen to describe their action 
as a “taking for themselves,” rather than 
a usurpation. 


UTTERANCE 
Oratio 

I take it that when oratio is rendered 
by “utterance,” which is most of the time, 
the reference is to a spoken sentence 
considered in abstraction from the mean- 
ing which might be attached to it. TTP 
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vii, 46 seems a clear case where this treat- 
ment is right. 


‘VALID 
Ratus 


VENGEANCE, TO AVENGE 
Ultio, ulciscor, vindex 


VICE 


Vitium 


VIRTUE, EXCELLENCE 
Virtus 

Classically virtus has a wide range 
of meanings, among which the follow- 
ing are most prominent and relevant to 
Spinoza’s thought: manliness, courage, 
strength, excellence, ability, worth, and 
merit. It can also mean moral goodness, 
though that meaning is not nearly as 
central as it is in English and certainly 
does not suggest chastity, as the English 
term does. The translation is biased in 
favor of translating virtus by “virtue,” 
with the hope that this Glossary entry 
will be sufficient to correct potential 
misunderstandings. Frequently in con- 
texts where the translation is “virtue,” it 
would be equally plausible to translate by 
“excellence” or “power,” and sometimes I 
have preferred those terms (particularly 
“excellence“). 

Spinoza’s usage is undoubtedly influ- 
enced not only by classical authors, but 
also by Machiavelli’s use of virtù in The 
Prince. This is an extremely important 
concept in Machiavelli, one of Spinoza’s 
favorite authors. Students should pay 
particular attention to the discussion of 
Agathocles in Ch. viii. 


VOTE 
Suffragium 
WAR 
Bellum 


WARNING, ADVICE 
Monitio 


WEAK-MINDED, WEAKNESS OF CHARACTER 
Impotens animi, impotentia animi 


“Weak-willed” would have been a 
good alternative. The defect appears to 
be an inability to control one’s passions. 


(WEAKNESS 
Imbecillitas 


WEALTH 
Divitiae 
WELFARE 
Salus, incolumitas 

Incolumitas is rare, occurring only at 
I1/231 and 233, where it is used (along 
with pax) to translate shalom in the quote 
from Jeremiah. 


WHOLE 
Integer, totus 


WICKED; WICKEDNESS 
Improbus; malitia 


WILL 
Voluntas, arbitrium 


WISDOM, WISE 
Sapientia, prudentia, peritus 

I’ve tended to translate prudentia as 
“wisdom.” Where I use “prudence,” it’s 
usually because of the presence of sapi- 
entia in the same context. Spinoza may 
not make a sharp distinction between 
these terms, but it’s convenient to be 
able to record the difference even if it 
is only verbal. Classically the term pru- 
dentia emphasizes wisdom in practical 
matters, but it’s not clear to me that it 
has that connotation for Spinoza. What 
does seem clear is that prudentia does 
not have for Spinoza the negative con- 
notations (of excessive caution) which 
its English cognate seems now to have. 

For a discussion of peritus, which I 
sometimes translate “wise,” see the Glos- 
sary entry on EXPERIENCED. 


WOMAN 
Mulier 


WONDER 
Admiratio, portentum, miraculum 

In Spinoza admiratio and its Latin 
cognates generally do not have the 
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positive connotations its English cog- 
nates do. So “wonder” or some variant 
thereof generally seems best, signifying 
a psychological reaction to an extraor- 
dinary event. 

The Latin portentum does not, in 
Spinoza’s usage, seem to have the same 
connotations as its English cognate. 
It is an extraordinary phenomenon, 
whether or not it is taken as a sign of 
some momentous event to come. So it 
has seemed better to me to avoid using 
the English cognate. 


WORD 


Verbum 


WORK, EFFECT 
Opus 

Opus occurs frequently in the con- 
troversy over faith and works, discussed 
in TTP xi, 21, and at greater length in 
TTP xiv. Note that Spinoza identifies 
the works necessary for salvation with 
the practice of loving-kindness and jus- 
tice. See particularly TTP xiv, 33, and 
xviii, 26. 

TTP vi, 22 is a key passage on the 
relation between God’s essence and the 
operations of nature. Chauvin’s definition 
of operatio as the exercise of some power 
or forces, from which an effect follows, 
seems to justify my translation of operari 
as “to produce an effect.” But I find that 
translation somewhat cumbersome, and 
sometimes translate by “act” or “operate.“ 


WORLD 
Mundus 

Mundus is commonly translated as 
“the world,” or (acc. to Chauvin) the 
structure of all bodies. I have not found 
any context in Spinoza where it is clearly 
given its Leibnizian sense of a totality 
of finite things considered as having 


temporal dimensions, i.e., as enduring 
over time, from the beginning of the 
world to the end. (Cf. his Théodicée, Part 
I, §8.) But it seems clear that when Leib- 
niz speaks of God as having chosen the 
best of all possible worlds, he was think- 
ing of each world as having a temporal 
dimension, as having its future implicit 
in it at the moment of its creation. 


WORSHIP 
Adorare, cultus 

Where adorare takes a divine being 
as its object (e.g., at II/8/23, 19/11), 
or a human being or other finite thing, 
improperly treated as if worthy of worship 
(e.g., kings, at 1/6/33, or the books of 
Scripture, at NT/10/25, or the golden calf, 
at I/40/21, or the Sun, Moon, Earth, 
etc., at III/81/33), I translate adorare by 
“worship.” But where the object is a 
human being not being treated as if divine 
(I1/200/12-13), or God’s action through 
hidden external causes (as at III/47/23), 
“revere” seemed more appropriate. Cultus 
and its cognates seem less problematic. 


WRITER 
Scriptor 
For discussion, see AUTHOR. 


WRONG 
Injuria 

The etymology of injuria makes it 
clear than an injuria is a violation of 
law or of someone’s rights. This helps 
to explain the definition at TTP xvi, 41, 
and much of Spinoza’s usage. There will 
still be problems: it’s easy to think that 
injuries from other people violate our 
rights, not so easy to think that injuries 
from beasts do. Cf. TTP iii, 13. 


ZEAL 
Studium 
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